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an  important  time 


From  Grade  4  to  Grade  8  is  a 
vital  time  in  a  child’s  school  life. 

His  educational  needs  have 
grown,  expanded,  taken  on  new 
depth — make  it  vital  that  he  de¬ 
velop  the  "look  it  up”  habit — 
that  he  have  at  his  disposal  a 
reference  work  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  his  young,  developing 
mind. 

Britannica  Junior  is  the  only 
encyclopaedia  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  elementary  school. 

Britannica  Junior’s  checked 
vocabulary — like  that  of  a  text¬ 
book — is  graded  to  elementary 
level.  Sentence  structure  and 
length,  subject  matter,  scope  of 
information — all  are  scaled  to 
the  elementary  pupil’s  needs. 

Twelve  beautiful  volumes  of 
fascinating,  informative  material 
— colorful  action  types  of  illus¬ 
tration — a  ready-reference  vol¬ 


ume  that  develops  the  index 
habit — all  combine  to  make 
learning  easier  for  the  pupil. 

Britannica  Junior  embodies 
the  same  superior  standards  of 
content  and  format — the  same 
authenticity — which  character¬ 
ize  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
the  world’s  best  known  refer¬ 
ence  library. 

You’ll  want  your  pupils  to  en¬ 
joy  the  advantages  of  Britannica 
Junior.  For  further  information, 
and  for  a  free  copy  of  a  useful 
booklet,  "How  to  Use  Reference 
Books,”  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  today! 


Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  information  about 
Britannica  Junior,  and  a  copy  of  ”How  to  Use  Reference 
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A  Message 

to  the  Educators  of  the 
Young  Men  of  America 


yHE  ENTIRE  country  today  recognizes  that,  in  this  modem  world  of  nuclear 
physics  and  revolutionary  scientific  development,  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
will  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  standard  of  education  of  all  its  citizens. 
To  remain  strong  in  an  age  of  rapid  technological  improvements,  the  United  States 
must  have  more  and  more  men  with  college  and  specialized  training. 

jpOR  THE  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  it  is  now  possible  for  most 
young  Americans  to  obtain  this  vitally  needed  training  regardless  of  personal 
financial  status.  Enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army  prior  to  October  6,  1946  assures 
the  young  man  of  this  training  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

'  HE  ARMY’S  plan  of  voluntary*  enlistment  contains  advantages  far  too  numer' 
ous  to  list  here.  It  oflFers  a  young  man  the  opportunity  of  study  in  subjects 
he  selects,  and  of  practical  work  in  a  branch  of  service  and  a  foreign  country  of 
his  own  selection.  It  further  guarantees  the  soldier,  at  the  completion  of  a  definite 
term  of  service  decided  upon  in  advance  by  himself,  paid  up  tuition  in  a  college 
or  university  of  his  own  choice  for  as  long  as  five  college  years,  and  living  expenses 
as  well. 


Together  We  can  do  the  Job! 

"^HE  ARMY  feels  that  you,  as  teachers  and  counsellors,  through  your  daily 
contact  with  our  young  men,  can  present  this  story  most  effectively. 

^^E  OF  THE  Army,  in  turn,  are  prepared  to  address  your  faculty  meetings 
to  present  the  Army’s  plan  through  which  this  training  is  assured. 

'Y^bJR  REQUEST  for  an  informed  speaker  to  further  discuss  this  problem 
with  you  will  be  given  immediate  attention. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

RECRUITING  SERVICE 

LIAISON  OFnCE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
39  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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%  Declare  Independence  is  ]\[ot  Enough 

rrnHE  men  who  signed  the  immortal  “Declaration”  in  1776  did  not  suddenly 

arrive  at  the  conclusions  there  set  forth  as  a  foreword  to  the  free  way  of  life. 

For  years  they  had  been  reading  and  thinking  about  human  needs  and  wants,  and 
the  ideals  of  independence  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia  were  the  blended  product 
of  their  best  mental  efforts. 

In  their  day  we  had  no  free  education  system,  opening  wide  the  doors  to 
useful  knowledge  and  moral  guidance.  Now,  in  every  part  of  our  land,  even  to 
the  remotest  hamlet,  every  American  child  is  given  an  equal  chance  to  learn;  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  material  facts  on-  which  men  and  women  base  their 
individual  and  group  actions,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  sound  thought. 

“One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  our  public  schools,”  says  Burgin  E. 
Dossett,  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Tennessee,  “is  to  train  the  youth 
of  America  in  independence  of  thinking,  so  that  they  will  be  able,  both  now  and 
in  later  years,  to  sieve  out  the  false  from  the  true  facts  in  all  of  their  social,  moral 
and  spiritual  relationships.  When  our  boys  and  girls  are  so  trained,  and  when  they 
have  accepted  their  personal  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  render  service  and  to  provide  leadership  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  for  America  and  the  world. 

‘  ‘Those  courses  of  study  which  will  provide  the  type  of  training  and  instruction 
to  prepare  the  youth  of  America  to  think  independently,  and  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
school  throughout  the  land. 

“As  an  auxiliary  aid  to  classroom  instruction  in  the  building  of  bedrock 
Americanism,  the  value  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  is  very  high.  It  serves  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  guide  in  leading  young  minds  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles, 
the  benefits,  and  the  responsibilities  of  our  form  of  democracy.” 

Tlii©  JMgiggU 
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A  New  World^s  Here 


News  Note 

“Who  Wants  Taxes  Cut?”  asked 
Karl  Zeisler  in  the  October  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.  A  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor,  Mr.  Zeisler  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  squarely  and  decided  that  the 
better  services  he  wanted  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  would  cost 
more  money,  but  could  be  bought 
through  taxes  at  bargain  prices. 

Comment 

The  times  have  forced 
A  lull  in  space 
Once  filled  by  cries 
Of  men  who  saw 
Disaster  rise 
W'henever  plans 
To  better  serve 
The  mass  were  broached. 

“  'Twill  mean  more  tax,” 

They  shouted,  grim 
With  fear  the  rest 


Would  want  what  they 
Themselves  did  buy 
At  great  expense 
To  fill  the  needs 
Of  their  own  kin. 

And  in  the  lull 
A  voice  is  heard 
Proclaiming  truth. 

*‘A  tax  is  high 
If  service  bought 
Is  low  in  worth. 

A  tax  is  low 
If  we  can  get 
Through  common  act 
Returns  that  once 
Were  out  of  reach. 

The  cheapest  way 
To  buy  a  thing 
Is  through  a  tax. 

As  wants  increase — 

And  also  needs — 

The  best  recourse 
Is  raise  the  rate. 

It’s  cheap  and  wise — 

'Tis  better  far — 

To  buy  in  groups 
Than  buy  alone.” 

The  sacred  face 
That  taxes  bore 
Has  now  been  stripped 
Away.  We  hope 
That  “tax'*  as  god 
Is  gone  for  good. 


A  netv  book,  ready  soon  — 

MATHEMATICS 
IN  LIFE: 

BASIC  COURSE 

By  Schorling  and  Clark 

A  flexible  course  which  embodies  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Postwar  Plans  for  a  year  of  general  mathematics. 

Emphasizes  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  concepts  and  principles,  and  complete  mastery  of  basic 
arithmetical  generalizations  in  common  social  usage  today. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  S,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  880  Femwood  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Pan  American 
Airways 


FEBRUARY  11 — George  Washington’s 
Birthday?  Yes,  from  1734  to  173!2!  After 
1752,  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was 
finally  aeeepted  by  Great  Britain,  the 
birthday  fell  upon  the  22nd.  but  the 
first  public  celebration  was  not  held  on 
that  date  until  1790  by  the  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York. 

ONLY  middle-grade  readers  organized 
on  a  carefully  worked-out  plan  which 
affords  a  well-balanced  program  of  (a) 
Readiness  (b)  Story  and  (c)  Skill  De¬ 
velopment  are  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW,  Grade  4;  LOOKING  FOR- 
WARD,  Grade  5;  and  MOVING 
AHEAD,  Grade  6,  in  EASY  GROWTH 
IN  READING  series. 

COLLEGE  graduates  in  America  now  num¬ 
ber  4,000,000,  over  2,000,000  of  whom 
have  received  their  degn-es  since  1930! 

ENGLISH  language  letters  bulk  into  75% 
of  the  world’s  mail.  Assure  correctness 
in  the  letters  voiir  students  write  through 
use  of  the'  ENGLISH  WE  NEED, 
Grades  9  and  10. 

PUBLISHING  output  for  these  days  of 
peace  is  estimahsl  at  more  than  10.000  • 
new  titles  each  year,  running  the  gamut 
from  science  to  fiction. 

NEAR  to  being  the  international  lan¬ 
guage  is  FRENCH,  the  diplomatic 
tongue  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Continent.  Through  use  of  Dr.  de  Sauze’s 
CLEVELAND  PLAN  for  the  Teaching 
of  French,  many  ASTP  traine<>s  learned 
a  parler  francais  bien  et  k  lire  francais 
tres  bien. 

DEUTERONOMY  and  deuterogamy — do 
vou  know  the  difference?  THE  WIN¬ 
STON  DICTIONARY,  Advance<l  Edi¬ 
tion,  clarifies  these  two  words — so  near¬ 
ly  alike  in  sound  and  spelling;  so  vastly 
different  in  meaning. 

WILL  of  Stephen  Girard  has  survived  all 
efforts  to  break  it — a  classic  in  legal 
skill  of  Philadelphia  lawyers. 

HOW  long  was  a  yard  in  the  days  of 
King  Henry?  For  an  interesting,  brief 
discussion  of  arithmetic  then  and  now, 
as  presentwl  in  ARITHMETIC  WE 
rSE,  write  WINSTON  Flushes. 


Wintton  Building,  1006-1020  Arch  Si. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  S  ATLANTA  ]  DALLAS  I 
LOS  ANGILIS  IS  TORONTO 
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TEACHERS  SHOULD  Whether  pupils’  opinions 
SELL  THEMSELVES  teacters  ar.  jus- 

tined  or  not,  ui  the  long 
run  it  is  their  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  their  teachers  which  prevails. 

When  pupils  characterize  their  teachers  as  fair,  stem, 
strict,  and  sympathetic,  or  unjust,  easy,  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  those  teachers  are  so  etched  in  the  public  mind. 
Adequate  evidence,  perhaps,  can  be  assembled,  as  Roy 
C.  Biy'on  of  Kalamazoo  points  out,  to  show  that  pupil 
opinion  is  often  unjustified  and  is  based  on  immature 
understanding.  But,  so  far  as  pupil-teacher  relation¬ 
ships  are  concerned,  it  is  unimportant  whether  the  pupil 
opinions  are  right  or  wrong.  Community  reactions  will 
reflect  student  opinion. 

Corey  and  Been.-  in  a  recent  investigation  found  that 
dislike  of  teachers  affects  greatly  course  selection.  If  pu¬ 
pils  dislike  a  teacher,  even  though  they  have  marked 
ability  in  the  subject  taught,  they  tend  to  discontinue  the 
subject,  if  possible,  the  next  year.  The  researchers  point 
out.  too.  that  feelings  of  like  or  dislike  for  a  teacher  per¬ 
sist.  They  do  not  disappear  or  change  in  later  years. 

The  investigation  shows  that  pupils  do  not  like  “easy” 
teachers.  The  worth  of  a  teacher,  in  their  opinion,  is 
shown  by  his  ability  to  stimulate  them  to  do  work  that 
they  would  not  do  if  left  to  their  own  resources.  The 
best  teacher,  they  indicate,  is  one  who  teaches  in  a 
supjerior  fashion.  They  judge  him  by  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  his  ability  to  explain  clearly,  the  amount  of 
effort  he  disp>lays,  and  by  the  quality  of  their  learning 
in  his  classroom. 

In  view  of  the  piermanence  of  pupils’  opinions  of  teach¬ 
ers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
die  advice  offered  by  one  teacher,  who  said:  “Teachers 
should  be  salesmen.  They  should  consider  their  pupils 
as  customers.  They  should  strive  everlastingly  to  give 
their  customers  the  best  ser\  ice  pxissible,  and  should  make 
that  service  fit  the  individual  needs  of  their  customers.” 

That  teacher  claims  that  since  she  has  deliberately 
brought  into  her  classrofim  a  salesman -customer  relation¬ 
ship,  her  piersonal  relations  with  pupils  have  improved 
and  her  stock  in  the  community  has  soared. 

Maybe  the  {Mipil  isn’t  always  ri^t.  But  if  every 
pMipil,  as  he  leaves  school,  carries  with  him  a  warm  mem¬ 
ory  of  every  teacher  with  whom  he  has  had  contact,  the 
status  of  teachers  in  the  next  generation  will  be  immeas¬ 
urably  unproved. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK  American  Brother- 
STIMULATES  STUDY 

gin  on  February 
17.  Initiated  by  the 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Week 
provides  an  opportunity  to  focus  more  sharply  attention 
upon  our  instruction  in  what  is  pierhapis  the  most  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  democratic  education. 

There  seems  litde  doubt  today  that  pieople  are  going 
to  have  to  learn  to  live  together — or  they  aren*t  going  to 
live  at  aU.  The  means  of  universal  destruction  are  at  hand, 
ready  to  serve  disciples  of  hate  and  intolerance. 

To  teach  equality  of  opportunity  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  teachers  themselves  must  be  free  of  hamp¬ 
ering  prejudices.  Examples  set  by  teachers  spoak  louder 
than  their  words. 

The  time  is  ripo  for  rapid  advances  toward  universal 
brotherhood.  Most  of  the  problems  that  plague  civiliza¬ 
tion  today  will  vanish  as  we  move  closer  to  “good  will 
toward  man” — and  “poace  on  earth”  will  be  a  reality. 


EDUCATORS  ARE  The  traditional  belief  that 
PROVED  LEADERS  educators  are  “aloof,”  and 

fail  to  carry  their  share 
of  community  leadership 
received  another  mortal  wound  recently.  The  institution 
that  dealt  the  blow  was  none  other  than  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national. 

The  oldest  of  the  luncheon  service  clubs.  Rotary  uses 
a  classification  system  that  tends  to  select  an  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  typie  of 
business  and  profession  for  membership  in  the  clubs 
comprising  the  79  districts  located  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Each  of  the  districts  is  directed  by  a  district  governor 
elected  by  the  constituent  clubs.  The  list  of  governors 
supplies  a  fairly  representative  measure  of  the  degree 
of  leadership  provided  by  the  various  businesses,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  professions. 

The  1943-44  list  shows  that  ten  governors  were  edu¬ 
cators,  nine  were  lawyers,  five  were  insurance  executives, 
four  were  newspa{)er  editors,  three  were  bankers,  and 
three  were  theatre  proprietors.  Other  classifications  were 
represented  by  fewer  than  three  governors. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  study  of  similar  lists  in 
Lions,  Kiwanis,  and  other  service  clubs  would  show  that 
educators  are  surpassed  by  no  other  group  in  their  rec¬ 
ognized  leadership  abilities. 
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Men  Leave  Schools 
For  Higher  Salary 


Yet  Cousin  Says 
Education  Is  Need 


Businessmen  Pay 
High  for  Teachers 


Minimum  Sought  Is 
Still  Inadequate 


Schools  Must  Have 
State  Aid  Program 


During  the  past  two  weeks  five  young  men  returning  from  war  called 
at  my  office,  to  pay  their  respects,  to  reminisce  a  little,  and  to  discuss  their 
plans  for  the  future.  With  one  possible  exception,  all  had  been  enthusiastic 
about  teaching.  All  had  advanced  rapidly  in  the  armed  forces,  and  had  adjusted 
their  scale  of  living  to  the  income  of  commissioned  officers.  Each  stated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  return  to  teaching  because  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so. 
One  will  enter  engineering,  one  radio  work,  one  importing^  one  manufacturing. 
One  will  sell  books.  All  of  these  fields  offered  approximately  twice  the  income 
which  teaching  offered. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Civil  Service  provision  that  firemen  in  boiler 
rooms  of  state  buildings  receive  a  minimum  wage  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
went  into  effect,  a  superintendent  called  the  college  Placement  Bureau  and 
asked  if  he  could  engage  a  teacher  for  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  the  meantime,  in  inconsistent  trend,  Norman  Cousin’s  brilliant  opus 
MODERN  MAN  IS  OBSOLEnD  was  driving  into  national  consciousness  the  met 
that  a  sound  three-dimensional  education  is  imperative  if  hiunan  life  is  to  con¬ 
tinue;  the  READERS  DIGEST  indicated  that  only  the  shooting  is  over,  that 
the  intellectual  conflict  of  the  war  has,  by  no  means,  been  settled,  that  the 
ideology  of  the  Axis  leaders  and  the  .movements  which  they  sponsored  stiff 
constitute  a  first-class  menace  to  our  world;  and  nation^  leaders  urged 
UNESCO  as  a  means  for  promoting  international  peace  and  world  security. 

Is  IT  POSSIBLE  THAT  radio  stations,  importers,  and  manufacturers  value 
more  highly  the  services  of  potential  teachers  than  do  the  communities  whose 
children  must  ultimately  make  important  decisions  on  the  part  which  the  United 
States  shall  play  in  the  United  Nations  Organization,  the  governing  of  occupied 
territories,  the  extent  and  nature  of  military  preparation,  me  control  of  strategic 
areas  and  critical  supplies,  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  and  the  solution  of 
racial  and  labor  problems — issues  so  vital  that  in  them  lie  war  or  peace,  the 
security  or  the  jeopardy  of  nations? 

If  teaching  is  to  function  properly  in  today’s  complex  world,  there  must 
be  respect  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  subject  matter  which  he  teaches, 
and  the  skiffs  which  he  develops. 

QeNCE  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  is  sponsoring  a  biff  which 
provides  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  teasers.  How  inadequate 
even  this  amount  is,  in  this  inflationary  period,  let  those  tell  who  hire  skilled 
labor  of  any  type,  as,  e.g.,  school  electricians  at  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  per 
hour,  school  plumbers  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  hour,  and  school 
painters  at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  hour.  In  our  capital  city  dish¬ 
washers  command  forty  dollars  per  week.  We  believe  that  teachers,  too,  should 
receive  compensations  in  line  with  that  received  by  other  conununity  workers. 

In  a  world  filled  with  tensions  and  potential  conflicts  so  great  that  some 
thinkers  believe  World  War  II  to  be  merely  an  interlude  in  a  great  world 
revolution  as  yet  far  from  being  consummated,  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  feels  a  solemn  obligation  to  keep  teaching  a  respect^  profession,  one 
attractive  to  the  best  minds  which  our  state  possesses. 

Therefore  the  association  also  strongly  endorses  a  State  Aid  Plan 

for  minimizing  inequalities  in  educational  opportunities.  In  a  democracy  the 
vote  of  the  ignorant  voter  has  the  same  statistical  value  as  that  of  the  enlightened 
man.  In  today’s  ever-changing  world  New  Jersey  needs,  as  never  before,  the 
fullest  development  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  manual  powers  and  capacities 
of  every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  woman  no  matter  where  he  may  live. 

To  achieve  this  end  we  teachers  of  New  Jersey  gladly  give  cooperative 
service  to  our  conununities,  and  to  the  state  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  work. 


Cordially  yours. 


President. 
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Substitute  Teachers  May  Become  Members; 
One  Find  sMembership  to  be  Good  In  vestm  en  t 


Substitute  teachers  can  belong  to 
the  New  Jersey  Ixlucation  Association. 
In  fact,  it  is  advisable  to  belong,  as 
one  Newark  substitute  teacher  discov¬ 
ered  recently. 

Helen  Sutton,  chairman  of  the 
Teacher  Welfare  Committee,  revealed 
on  January  11  that  a  Newark  substi¬ 
tute  teacher,  in  carrying  an  important 
case  to  the  courts,  with  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  as  the  defendant,  ■ 
was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that, 
because  she  was  not  a  member,  the 
Association  could  not  technicaUy  assist 
her  in  her  claim,  either  financially  or 
with  counsel,  at  the  beginning  of  her 
case. 

When  she  appealed  for  hdp  from  the 
Association,  she  admitted  that  she  had 
believed  substitute  teachers  were  not 
permitted  membership.  When  informed 

Spring  Conference  Is 
Organized;  Lawrence 
Appoints  Committee 

A  Spring  Conference  for  local  and 
county  association  leaders  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  will  probably  be  scheduled 
for  April  or  May  dates. 

K  special  committee  to  approve  date, 
idace,  and  program  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Bertha  Lawrence.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Cecil  Roberts,  New  Brunswick; 
Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  Newark;  John 
Dwyer,  Elizal>eth;  Miriam  B.  Reichly, 
Ocean  City;  Helen  J.  Brewster,  Madi¬ 
son;  William  S.  Diemer,  CoUings- 
wood;  Mrs.  Constance  Nichols,  Jersey 
City;  Marian  Rodney,  Moorestown; 
and  Paul  Bridenbaugh,  Point  Pleasant 
The  membership  of  the  committee  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Conunittee. 

Newark,  Asbury  Park,  and  Atlantic 
City  have  been  suggested  as  meeting 
places,  but  the  selection  has  been  left 
entirely  to  the  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity 
until  war  bane  caused  its  curtailment, 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  officers 
of  affiliate  groups  to  pool  solutions  of 
common  problems,  to  discover  projects 
of  value  that  can  be  transferred  to  their 
own  localities,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  ways  in  which  NJEA  serv¬ 
ices  can  be  used  in  attacking  local 
situations. 


that  membership  was  open  to  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  school  education, 
whether  on  a  substitute  or  contractual 
basis,  she  asked  for  membership. 

The  Association  assisted  her  finan¬ 
cially  in  her  final  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  As^iation 
assistance  contact  the  NJ.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as- 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Bustard,  Fiuck  Win  Citation 
For  Committee  Leadership 

Letters  of  appreciation  for  the  faith¬ 
ful,  successful,  and  long-continued 
committee  leadership  displayed  by  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  Bustard,  for  five  years  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
by  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  chairman  of 
the  Long  Time  Planning  Committee, 
were  authorized  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  January  11. 

Mr.  Bustard’s  work  in  facilitating 
the  passage  of  31  major  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  during  the  past  five  years 
earned  the  citation.  Dr.  Finck’s  great 
contribution  was  the  idea  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions,  which  he  originated 
and  furthered. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Semi  to  .\/E/4 

For  **Analysis  of  Legislative 
Commission's  State  School 
Aid  Report.** 

lt*s  Important! 


Bill  Covers  Pension  Status 
Altho  Trustees  Acquiesce 

Despite  the  welcome  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 
Jersey  Teachers  Pension  and  Annu¬ 
ity  Fund  to  make  available  to  every 
teacher  once  every  five  years  a  state¬ 
ment  of  her  annuity  account,  the 
NJEA  Legislative  Committee  has 
introduced  its  bill  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  making  such  procedure  man¬ 
datory. 

“The  bill,  if  passed,”  says  Charles 
L.  Steel,  Jr.,  Legislative  Committee 
chairman,  “will  support  the  Trus¬ 
tees  in  their  decision.” 

If  the  machinery  can  be  worked 
out,  it  will  be  suggested  that  the 
accounts  of  the  teachers  with  longest 
service  be  worked  out  first,  for  they 
will  probably  be  faced  with  the 
largest  adjustments. 


Dinner  and  Resolution  Honor 
Retiring  Moorestown  Educator 

An  engrossed  copy  of  a  resolution 
commemorating  33  years  of  “devoted 
and  distinguished  service”  as  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  of  the  Moorestown 
Schools  was  presented  to  George  C 
Baker  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Moores¬ 
town  Board  of  Elducation  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

Mr.  Baker  retired  on  January  1  and 
was  succeed^  by  Paul  Jones,  formerly 
supervising  principal  of  Palmyra 
Schools.  Mr.  Baker  was  a  former 
NJEA  president. 


Will  Extend  Credit  Cards 
Earned  by  Critic  Teachers 

Teachers  who,  in  return  for  their 
services  in  training  practice  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  classrooms,  were  given 
certificates  entitling  them  to  free 
extension  courses  in  state  teachers 
colleges,  may  have  the  certificates 
extended,  according  to  a  report 
made  by  Charles  J.  Strahan,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  to  the  Executive 
Committee  on  January  11. 

Some  teachers,  because  of  war¬ 
time  transportation  bans,  had  been 
unable  to  use  the  credits  until  after 
the  expiration  had  passed.  A  letter 
from  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  higher  education,  revealed 
that  all  requests  for  extension  had 
been  honored  as  part  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  policy. 
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Camden  Group  Holds 
Meetings  to  Develop 
International  Spirit 

A  large  number  of  teachers  and 
other  citizens  of  Camden  County  at¬ 
tended  an  international  cooperation 
meeting  under  the  state-wide  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  and  New  Jersey 
Meets  Her  World  Neighbors  program 
^nsored  by  the  Camden  County  and 
Camden  City  teacher  associations  at 
the  Burrough  Junior  High  School  in 
Camden  on  the  night  of  January  14. 

Featured  speakers  were  Mrs.  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse,  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Connecticut  who 
spoke  on  The  British  Loan — an  Insur¬ 
ance  for  Peace,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Sturc, 
director  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Service  whose  sub¬ 
ject  was  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Post 
War  World. 

The  program,  presided  over  by  Ed¬ 
gar  C.  Crouthamel,  president  of  the 
Camden  County  Teachers  Association, 
also  included  group  singing  led  by 
Mrs.  Flora  Test,  music  supervisor  at 
Haddon  Heights;  invocation  by  the 
Reverend  Max  Morgan,  president  of 
the  Camden  County  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation;  an  explanation  of  the  use  of 
Democratic  Discussions  outlines  by 
Ruth  Hoskins  of  Haddon  Heights,  a 
member  of  the  NJEA  Committee  on 
Democratic  Discussions.  Ruth  Ryan, 
president  of  the  Camden  City  Teachers 
Association,  introduced  Representative 
Woodhouse.  Audience  questions  and 
discussion  followed  presentations  by 
the  featured  speakers. 

Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  Pennsauken 
Junior  High  School,  and  Camden 
County  Coordinator  for  Democratic 
Discussions,  worked  with  a  joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Camden  County  and  Camden 
City  teachers  in  arranging  the  program. 


The  Goal  Eludes  Us,  but 
You  Can  Bring  It  Near 

Teachers  of  New  Jersey  to  the 
numbers  of  7,640  have  joined  the 
National  f^ucation  Association  for 
this  year,  according  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  NEA  Director  in  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas. 

New  Jersey  in  adopting  the  Five- 
Year-Plan  has  pledged  12,779  NEA 
members  from  the  state  before  May 
31.  This  is  in  line  with  the  goal  of 
a  united  profession.  Only  through 
stronger  united  education  associa¬ 
tions —  local,  state,  national  —  will 
teachers  have  a  Voice  in  keeping 
with  their  great  responsibilities  and 
opportunities. 

Teachers  joining  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  NOW  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  NEA  Journal  for  the  entire 
year,  1946.  Individual  memberships 
may  be  sent  through  the  person 
designated  by  the  Building  Princi¬ 
pal  to  the  NEA  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dues  are  only 
S3.00. 


Association  Analyzes  Report 
Made  by  State-Aid  Commission 

An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Commission  established  by 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  to  study  the 
problem  of  greater  state  support  of 
education  will  be  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  and 
made  available  to  its  membership  in 
printed  form. 

The  recommendations  of  the  re¬ 
port  —  a  well-kept  secret  —  were  not 
made  known  until  the  commission 
made  its  report  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Association  analysis  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  commission’s  recom¬ 
mended  state  aid  formula  upon  every 
school  district  in  the  State. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DEVICES 


The  third  issue  of  Contact,  a  two- 
page  mimeographed  communicatioD 
for  parents,  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  by  Bloomfield 
Senior  High  School,  under  the  advis- 
orship  of  Marjorie  S.  Watts. 

Started  last  April,  the  paper  is  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  parents  with  school 
policies  and  to  encourage  their  interest 
in  the  school.  According  to  a  polk 
taken  through  the  students  after  the 
second  issue  was  distributed,  parent 
readership  is  about  57  per  cent,  which 
is  higher  than  the  statistics  quoted  in 
“The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.” 

The  Bloomfield  experimental  paper 
has  already  attracted  a  great  d^  of 
attention,  for  it  seems  to  be  pioneering 
in  a  virgin  field.  It  was  commended 
in  the  recent  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Study  Council.  Requests  for  copies  ore 
received  from  widely-scattered  schools.. 
A  nationcd  school  magazine  is  follow¬ 
ing  its  development  with  interest. 

Each  issue  attempts  to  cover  only 
one  area.  The  December  Contact  was 
built  around  the  attendance  problem. 
The  opening  article  defines  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Succe^ing  articles  describe  the 
results  of  a  student  poll,  the  interest 
of  employers  in  attendance  records, 
and  the  dangers  of  allowing  poor 
attendance  to  become  habitual.  The 
second  page,  in  strip-cartoon  form, 
analyzes  a  typical  absentee  situation. 

E^specially  revealing  were  the  results 
of  the  student  poll,  in  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked:  “How  can  vour  par¬ 
ents  best  help  you  to  get  to  school 
regularly  and  on  time?”  Over  and 
over  again  the  students  asked  that 
}>a  rents: 

1.  “See  that  we  go  to  bed  early 
enough  and  get  up  early  enough.” 

2.  “Get  up  earlier  than,  or  at  least 
as  early  as,  their  children.” 

3.  “Have  a  good  breakfast  ready  on 
the  table.” 

4.  “See  that  our  health  stays  good.” 

5.  “Call  a  doctor  when  we’re  ill,  to 
try  to  cut  short  our  illness.” 

6.  “Make  us  feel  responsible  our¬ 
selves.  Don’t  let  us  stay  out  of 
school  because  there’s  a  test  or 
because  we’d  be  late  if  we  went 
to  school.” 

7.  “Refrain  from  writing  false  ex¬ 
cuses  for  us.” 

8.  “Contact  the  school  when  report 
cards  reveal  unknown  absencea.” 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Helen  Goldey . Pleasantville  Teachers’  Association 

Edith  E.  Washington . Englewood  Teachers’  Association 

Catherine  McCabe . Hasbrouck  Heights  Teachers’  Association 

Adele  Dowler . Wildwood  Teachers’  Association 

Edgar  C.  Bye . Montclair  State  Teachers  College 

Faculty  Association 

Bernard  A.  Reed . Morristown  Teachers’  Association 

James  B.  Sprague . Bernards  Teachers’  Association 

Frances  M.  Featherstone . ..Mountainside  Teachers’  Association 

Carl  F.  Hensinger . Bound  Brook  Teachers’  Association 

Florenc-e  Dickinson . Camden  Principals’  Association 

Domthy  C.  Jones . Westwood  Teachers’  Organization 
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Is  Going  to  Work- 


WITH  TOTAL  VICTORY  we  have  forced  our  will  upon  those 
who  made  a  bid  for  world  dominion.  We  Americans  find 
ourselves,  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  the  Number  One  position 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  We  and  our  two  strong  allies 
hold  the  destiny  of  the  world  in  our  hands. 

Will  these  facts  automatically  usher  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Universal  Justice?  .  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tensions,  the  ever-present  memory  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  two  great  upheavals  of  our  time  warn  us  about 
living  in  a  fooPs  paradise. 


In  the  United  Nations  Charter  we 
have  taken  the  one  practical  step  of  im> 
portance  toward  winning  the  struggle 
for  humanity’s  salvation.  We  now  have 
something  on  paper;  the  venture  has 
public  opinion  l^hind  it;  new  prin¬ 
ciples  are  on  the  way  to  receiving  the 
force  of  universal  law.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Our  new  struc¬ 
ture  has  yet  to  meet  the  tests  of 
time.  When  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  human  frailty  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  will  it  hold?  Will  it  work? 

The  millions  who  are  sick  of  strife 
hope  that  it  will.  But  the  job  is  going 
to  take  more  than  hope.  With  all  our 
resources,  spiritual  and  material,  we 
must  wage  peace  as  vigorously  as  we 
waged  war. 

To  save  ourselves  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  former  ill-fated  venture 
in  world  cooperation,  we  called  in  the 
fighting  men.  They  did  their  work 
well.  Now  we  must  call  in  the  ex¬ 
perts  on  human  reconstruction  —  the 
men  of  peace  —  the  students  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  the  economists,  the  sociolo¬ 
gists,  the  psychologists,  and  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Science  and 
the  production  line  saved  us  from  ag¬ 
gression;  the  social  sciences  must  now 
redeem  mankind  through  the  means  of 
human  cooperation. 

The  problem  is  basically  one  of  will, 
of  determination  to  make  the  better 
side  of  human  nature  prevail.  And 
the  strongest  spiritual  forces  that  can 
be  summoned  to  meet  the  crisis  are 
represented  in  the  words  faith,  intel¬ 
ligence,  conscience,  and  sacrifice.  We 
are  confronted  with  four  imperatives: 

1.  We  must  have  faith  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  nations  can  live  to¬ 
gether  as  friends  in  one  world. 

2.  We  must  consider  the  evidence 


of  history  in  seeking  intelligent 
solutions. 


3.  We  must  be  motivated  by  a  so¬ 
cial  philosophy  that  puts  con¬ 
science  first. 

4.  We  must  be  ready  to  make  what¬ 
ever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 


By}  usTiN  H.  Hess 
Atlantic  City  High  School 


who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
Democratic  Discussions  outline, 
“Should  We  Lower  the  Voting 
Age  to  Eighteen?” 


W 


E  ALL  WANT  PEACE.  We  “hate 
war”;  we  “abhor  strife”;  we  yearn  for 
an  end  to  bloodshed  and  destruction. 
Yet  we  drive  on  over  the  ancient  path¬ 
ways  to  inevitable  disaster. 

The  fault  is,  first,  that  we  have  no 
real  faith  in  an  ordered  world.  We 
hold  reservations ;  we  toy  with  the  idea. 
In  spite  of  our  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
fighting  is  instinctive,  that  armed  con¬ 
flict  is  a  natural  way  for  nations  to 
settle  vital  questions,  and  that  in  the 
end  there  is  no  justice  more  final  than 
force. 


the  question  of  Compulsory  Military 
Training.  Support  for  the  proposd 
betrays  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  As  each 
of  the  powers  strengthens  its  own  mili¬ 
tary  establishment,  the  lower  falls  the 
probability  of  international  concord. 

Without  faith,  one  does  not  take  seri¬ 
ously  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of 
American  psychologists  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  natural  necessity  for  war, 
that  war  is  not  instinctive  in  the  human 
world  family.*  Without  faith,  one  does 
not  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  reach 
objectives,  and  all  evidence  and  counsel 
are  in  vain. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  human 
inadequacy  how  can  we  acquire  this 
faith?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  of¬ 
fered  is  that  we  must  dare  to  call  upon 
the  innate  tenacity  of  the  human  spirit 
to  perform  the  miracle  of  making  what 
seems  to  be  the  impossible  work. 


J 


UDCINC  BY  THE  EVENTS  of  OUr  OWn 
lifetime,  one  wonders  what  we  learn 
from  history.  Yet  our  hope  is  in  the 
capacity  of  the  human  animal  to  learn 
by  trial  and  error — to  turn,  by  the 
use  of  his  intelligence,  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  to  his  advantage,  and  thus, 
gradually  to  better  himself. 

Perhaps,  threatened  by  the  dire  pros¬ 
pects  ahead,  we  shall  henceforth  be 
more  receptive  to  some  warnings  from 
experience  that  have  a  bearing  on 
present  problems; 


THAT  force  begets  force;  those 
who  attain  dominion  by 
force  of  arms  are  under  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  it 
by  force  of  arms. 


THAT  written  agreements  have  no 
value  in  themselves,  and  do 
not  survive  unless  supported 
by  mutual  confidence. 


THAT  the  road  to  empire  ends  in 
war. 


THAT  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils,  and  to  the  vanquished 
the  hope  of  dividing  the  con¬ 
querors,  so  that  the  tables 
may  some  day  be  turned. 


As  long  as  people  believe  that  the 
world  is  not  big  enough  for  all  na¬ 
tions  to  live  in  without  violence  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  idea  that  it 
can  be  made  so  is  a  dream  and  an 
empty  hope,  the  odds  are  against  the 
survival  of  world  organization. 

Tlie  conflict  in  thought  on  this  point 
is  brought  out  in  the  discussions  on  •  SEA  Journal.  May,  1945. 


THAT  most  power  alliances  are 
short-lived. 


THAT  mankind  has  been  caught  in 
the  vicious  circle  of  retribu- 
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tion  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

The  six-thousand-year-old  pattern  of 
conquest,  from  the  exploits  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  to  the  late  program 
of  the  Japanese,  is  not  lightly  to  be 
ignored.  Our  own  world  shall  not 
escape  the  age-old  path  of  empire  with¬ 
out  a  new  and  drastic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  human  relations. 

The  two-thousand-year-old  tangle 
called  Europe  will  not  be  straightened 
out  by  a  few  trite  gestures.  The  Pots¬ 
dam  settlement  promises  little  improve¬ 
ment  over  former  remedies.  The  set¬ 
back  suffered  by  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  demonstrates  anew  how 
diplomacy  fails  when  the  spoils  of  war 
are  used  to  bargain  for  advantage.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  the  spirit 
•of  compromise  has  little  chance  to 
work. 

Every  student  of  history  reviews 
without  sympathy  the  failure  of  the 
“Big  Three”  of  a  century  ago — the 
Holy  Alliance — to  fasten  on  Europe  a 
status-quo.  Of  late  memory  is  the 
League  of  Nations  ruined  by  lack  of 
cooperation  among  former  “peace- 
loving”  nations.  Vanished  is  that  mag¬ 
nificent  gesture  of  the  twenties — the 
Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact  which  was 
to  outlaw  war  forever  by  the  affixing 
of  signatures  to  an  imposing  document. 
And  what  has  become  of  the  glorious 
idealism  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  Four  Freedoms? 

For  encouragement  we  may  draw' 
from  the  reservoir  of  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  consisting  of  the  intervals  of  law 
and  justice,  the  successful  experiments 
in  union,  the  periods  of  progress  under 
policies  of  mutual  welfare.  But  with¬ 
out  the  will  to  emulate  our  past  suc¬ 
cesses,  these  too,  fade  into  a  story  that 
is  told — and  forgotten. 

There  is  a  mysterious  power  of  the 

soul,  called  conscience,  that  squares 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men  with 
the  universe.  Let  it  be  invoked  to 
raise  the  standard  of  individual  and 
community  behavior.  Make  integrity, 
consistency,  and  moral  responsibility 
the  foundation  of  conduct  between 
nations.  ' 

Brand  double-dealing  a  disgrace.  Put 
a  stop  to  the  vicious  'trend  of  our  times 
that  seeks  in  legal  bargaining  an  escape 
from  the  stern  consequences  of  moral 
choice.  Give  up  the  superstition  that  we 
can  ward  off  basic  social  ills  with 
paper  agreements  executed  under  dur¬ 
ess.  Adhere  to  the  high-minded  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  have  professed  before 
the  world,  and  set  an  example  to  oth¬ 
ers  by  living  up  to  our  own  ideals. 
Recognize  generosity  as  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  character,  and  know  that 
it  is  the  big  man  who  can  best  afford 


to  be  generous.  Be  willing  to  admit 
mistakes  when  they  are  mistakes.  Dis¬ 
card  that  naive  propaganda  that  puts 
all  the  good  on  one  side  and  all  the 
evil  on  the  other.  Shun  ^hypocrisy  as 
the  counterfeit  of  all  wholesomeness. 
And — give  the  Christian  ethic  a  chtlnce 
to  prove  its  worth. 

No  imposing  diplomatic  ‘  agreement 
on  paper  can  ever  take  the  place  of  a 
keen  sense  of  public  duty.  The  United 
Nations  needs  a  conscience,  but  that  is 
something  that  cannot  be  written  into 
the  Charter. 

By  demanding  victory  on  the  “un¬ 
conditional  surrender”  formula  we  and 
our  friends  have  presumed  to  know 
what  is  best  and  that  we  are  able  to 
see  that  justice  is  done.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  through. 

After  having  fought  a  terrible  con¬ 
flict  to  disprove  the  theory  of  “master 
race,”  it  would  be  easy  in  the  flush 
of  victory  to  fall  into  the  delusion  that 
we  are  the  “superior  people.”  The 
great  ideals  that  have  so  stirred  the 
hearts  of  men,  expressed  in  the  watch¬ 
words  democracy,  freedom,  justice, 
equality,  are  at  stake.  Because  we 
Americans  have  led  in  preaching  them 
it  becomes  our  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
vancing  them. 

We  are  all  answerable  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  engines  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  become  more  frightful  year 
by  year.  Be  advised  that  “With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meas¬ 
ured  to  you  again.”  Wholesale  an¬ 
nihilation  may  well  be  the  nemesis  of 
this  race  of  men,  if  conscience  does 
not  catch  up  with  our  precocity  for 
producing  gadgets. 

The  philosophy  of  returning  good 
for  evil,  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  could  break  force  as  the  ac¬ 
cepted  rule  of  conduct  among  the 
nations,  and  free  humanity  from  the 
hopeless  tyranny  of  revenge.  But  to 
govern  our  foreign  relations  by  such 
a  policy  would  take  great  courage,  for 
we  should  have  to  stake  everything  on 
what  is  regarded  by  the  apologists  for 
war  as  weakness. 

Which  will  America  choose,  a  “lead¬ 
ership  of  force  and  power,”  or  “a 
moral  leadership,  a  leadership  of  hu¬ 
mility  so  that  the  world  may  pay  her 
glad  homage  and  uphold  her  for- 


|t  has  been  said  that  everybody  is 
for  peace  until  it  begins  to  cost  him 
something.  Could  it  be  that  the  public 
are  endorsing  the  Charter  because  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  we  have 
made  a  diplomatic  bargain  without  giv¬ 
ing  up  anything  of  importance — our 

*  From  Lin  Yutang. 


sovereignty,  our  right  of  independent 
action  on  matters  of  defense,  our  free¬ 
dom  to  withdraw  at  will  from  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  arrangement?  If  such  is  the 
real  American  mood,  how  can  we  hon¬ 
estly  expect  results? 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides 
the  machinery  for  establishing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  justice.  But  the  real 
test  of  this  machinery 'will  come  whea 
the  more  fortunate  nations,  among 
which  is  the  United  States,  are  asked 
to  make  sacrifices  in  wealth,  to  lend 
capitaL  to  buy  other  people’s  goodie 
to  give  up  their  monopoly  in  trade  and 
resources.  ” 

If  we  want  continued  prosperity  at 
home,  there  has  to  be  prosperi^ 
abroad.  Since  we  are  in  a  leading  pos^ 
tion  as  far  as  capital  and  resources  are 
concerned,  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  the 
leadership  in  underwriting  that  proe^ 
perity.  If  not  corrected,  great  dispari¬ 
ties  in  living  conditions  and  in 
opportunities  for  national  and  cultural 
expression  will  undermine  the  best  of 
charters. 

We  all  want  peace,  but  how  badly  do 
we  want  it?  Are  the  peoples  of  the 
world  ready  to  face  the  crucial  issues? 
Are  they  prepared: 

TO  PROVIDE  an  environment  in* 
which  international  crime,  aggression^ 
and  conquest  will  be  unprofitable? 

TO  OPEN  markets  and  give  access 
to  resources  so  that  all  may  live? 

TO  TURN  over  the  enforcement  of 
world  order  to  the  international  police 
force  and  not  jeopardize  such  enforce¬ 
ment  by  strong  military  machines  of 
their  own? 

TO  RESPECT  each  other's  political 
and  social  systems? 

TO  KEEP  the  spirit  of  harmony 
uppermost  when  they  come  to  grips 
with  such  questions  as:  the  ambitions 
of  a  rising  Russia,  the  industrialization 
of  an  awakened  China,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Indian  and  Mohammedan 
worlds,  the  increasing  restlessness  of 
a  Europe  under  a  Russia-British-Amer- 
ican  hegemony,  and  the  growing  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  in  Latin  America? 

If  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
ready  to  pay  the  price  for  cooperation, 
then  our  new  venture  will  become 
something  more  than  another  Versailles 
Treaty  or  a  League  of  Nations. 

We  face  the  imperatives  for  the 
success  of  a  new  world  organba- 
tion.  If  we  can  meet  them,  we 
and  our  children  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  vrithout  fear 
of  having  to  burrow  into  the 
ground  to  survive. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 


By  WILSON  G.  GUTHRIE,  md. 


Director  of  Health,  Safety  and 
Physical  Education 


Needed:  Better  School 
Medical  Examinations 


rIE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  given  public  school  children  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  There  are  i^tproximately  740,000  public  school  children 
hi  New  Jersey.  Each  year,  while  in  school,  all  of  these  children  are 
examined  by  the  school  physicians.  At  no  other  stage  in  the  lives 
of  tiiese  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  a  national  emergency,  is  tm 
examination  given  to  so  large  a  section  of  the  population. 

This  school  medical  examination  is  These  are  (1)  the  law  that  requires 


for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  All  dis* 
eases,  defects,  and  abnormalities  should 
be  detected.  The  affected  pupils  are 
then  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
for  treatment  and  correction  of  these 
abnormalities.  A  continuous  effort  is 
made  by  the  school  physician  and  the 
sdiool  nurse  tc  follow-up  these  cases 
and  encourage  all  necessary  treatment 
directed  toward  obtaining  optimal 
health  for  each  individual. 

This  school  examination  should  be 
thorough  and  careful  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  parents  and  the  pupils  rely 
i^n  this  examination  as  being  a 
thorough  one.  If  the  examination 
does  not  meet  these  require¬ 
ments,  the  pupils  and  the  parents 
4ure  working  on  a  false  basis. 

Another  argument  for  the  school 
physician’s  examination  is  that  he  ex¬ 
amines  the  total  group  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,  both  those  showing  defects  and 
disease  and  abnormalities,  and  those 
in  a  normal  state  of  health. 

If  it  were  customary  for  all  or  most 
of  the  parents  in  every  community  to 
take  their  children  periodically  to  the 
family  physician  for  a  complete  ex¬ 
amination,  the  necessity  for  the  school 
examination  would  not  be  so  definite. 
Very  few  parents  require  periodic  phys¬ 
ical  examinations  for  their  well  and 
normal  children.  The  doctor  is  called 
to  visit  at  the  home  or  the  child  is 
taken  to  the  doctor’s  office  when  there 
it  a  very  definite  need  for  the  physician. 
Pain  or  temperature  or  a  rash  or  an 
evident  disability  is  the  incentive  that 
directs  the  child  to  the  physician’s  care. 

There  are  two  health  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time 
that  are  disadvantageous  to  an  adequate 
and  thorough  physical  examination. 


an  annual  examination  of  all  school  pu¬ 


pils  because  it  tends  to  make  the  ex¬ 
amination  superficial.  (2)  the  permis¬ 
sive  law  allowing  removal  of  clothing, 
to  waist  only,  of  the  pupil  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  because  it  precludes  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  defects  below  the  waist  such  as 
hernia. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for 
improving  the  school  medical  examina¬ 
tion  of  pupils: 

THAT  pupils  be  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  at  intervals  during  their  school  at¬ 
tendance.  They  should  be  examined 
on  entrance  to  school  and  then  during 
their  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and* 
eleventh  school  years. 

THAT  not  more  than  five  pupils  be 
examined  per  hour. 

THAT  &e  school  physician  be  paid 
adequately  for  his  services. 


Appoint  Committee  on  United  States  History 
To  Suggest  Course  To  Satisfy  Requirement 


By  H.  H.  RYAN 

Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education 


Commissioner  Bosshart  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Committee  on  United  States  His¬ 
tory,  consisting  of  the  following : 

Raymond  Sterling,  Columbia  High 
School,  South  Orange-Maplewood. 

Fred  D.  Cranse,  Jr.,  Bloomfield  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School,  Bloomfield. 

Jessica  S.  Bartlett,  Princeton  High 
School,  Princeton. 

Charles  H.  Berger,  Battin  High 
School,  Elizabeth. 

George  B.  Robinson,  New  Brunswick 
High  School,  New  Brunswick. 

Grace  Croyle  Hankins,  Acting  Prin¬ 
cipal,  H.  C.  Sharp  School,  Camden. 

Jessie  W.  Boutillier,  Central  High 
School,  Newark. 

Dr.  Helen  M.  Carpenter,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Trenton. 

Dr.  W.  Harry  Snyder,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Montclair. 

Dr.  George  P.  Schmidt,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick. 

Prof.  Irving  S.  KuU,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick. 

Professor  Irving  S.  Kull,  of  Rutgers, 
b  serving  as  a  member  until  the  return 
of  Dr.  Schmidt. 

As  thus  constituted,  the  committee 
includes  specialists  in  United  States 
History,  Problems  of  American  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  World  History,  Geography  and 
Literature.  Specialists  in  other  fields 


will  be  invited  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  with  the  group. 

Under  the  law  which  requires  the 
two-year  course  in  United  States  His¬ 
tory  in  grades  nine  to  twelve,  each 
district  is  responsible  for  setting  up 
its  own  course  subject  to  the  approvid 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  a  pooling  of 
ideas  may  well  result  in  a  course  which 
will  excel  what  a  single  district  would 
prepare,  and  which  therefore  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  guide. 

At  the  outset,  the  committee  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  such 
a  course  and  to  find  ways  by  which 
8  teacher  may  know  at  the  end  of  the 
course  whether  he  has  accomplished 
those  purposes. 

The  exact  placement  of  the  course  in 
the  four-year  period  is  one  serious 
question.  If  the  first  year  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  eleventh  grade,  a  large 
fraction  of  the  student  body  may  never 
reach  it;  this,  however,  is  the  prevalent 
practice  in  New  Jersey. 

The  committee  will  meet  monthly 
with  Dr.  A.  H.  Flury  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Ryan  of  the  Secondary  Division.  It 
plans  to  seek  advice  from  all  concerned, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  submit  its 
tentative  conclusions  to  the  schools  for 
discussion.  It  will  welcome  voluntary 
contributions.  You  are  invited  to  get 
in  touch  with  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee — or  better  still,  to  write  out 
your  convictions  and  send  them  to  any 
member. 
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Translating  Surveys  Into  Action 

Do  Research  Studies  Stimulate  Activity  on  Your  Part? 


According  to  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  out  of  1,000  high 
■chool  graduates  400  enter  college.  Of 
these  240  are  left  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sophomore  year  and  only  100  actu¬ 
ally  enter  the  senior  college  year. 

Does  your  school  make  an  effort 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  your 
students  who  complete  the  college 
course? 

•  «  • 

Last  April  a  district  containing  a 
town  elementary  school,  a  town  high 
school,  and  a  rural  elementary  school 
was  surveyed  to  determine  why  chil¬ 
dren  miss  school.  The  total  enroll¬ 
ment  was  657.  During  the  one  month 
723  days  of  attendance  were  lost.  Days 
of  absence,  when  classified,  proved  to 
be:  accident  (27),  illness  (331),  work 
(148),  bad  roads  (66),  too  wet  and 
muddy  (41),  overslept  (8),  indiffer¬ 
ence  (234),  and  “other  reasons”  (16). 

Have  you  classified  your  ab¬ 
sences,  and  tried  to  decrease  the 
number  of  pupil-days  lost? 


The  statistical  chances  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  to  become  a  bride  begin  to 
dwindle  after  she  is  twenty-two  years 
old. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  that 
half  of  the  women  who  marry  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  do  so 
before  they  are  21  years  and  7  months 
old.  Half  - of  the  American  men  who 
marry  do  so  before  they  are  24  years 
and  3  months  old,  the  special  analysis 
of  the  census  statistics  showed. 


Do  you  ever  apply  your  arith¬ 
metic  knowledge  to  a  practical 
situation? 

•  •  • 

According  to  recent  researdi,  if  a 
value  of  70%  is  placed  on  the  average 
learning  of  pupib  without  using  in¬ 
structional  films,  by  using  instructional 
films  pupils  will  test  up  to  94%,  a  gain 
of  35%. 

Do  you  use  film  instructloa  reg¬ 
ularly  and  purposefully  in  your 
classjTOom? 


Every  teocher, 
superintendent  ond 

#  principol  con  keep  in  close 
touch  with  tne  mony  new  things  in 
AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION  by  reading 
the  sensational  NEW  rrKigazine  — 


The  Jeyrnol  on  Audio-Viraol  Loornine 
E.  M.  HALE  and  COMPANY,  Publishors,  Eou  CfniM,  Wit. 


7th  Grade 
Prose  and  Poetry 


lOURNEYS 


ADVENTURES 

New  1945  Revisions 

Stories  and  poems  grouped  around  central  themes  .... 
Personality  and  character- building  approach  to 
the  study  of  literature. 

The  best  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  classics  to  World 
War  II... Well -balance  reading  in  attractive  format... 
Choral  reading. .. Two-color  printing  every  page... 
Available  with  or  without  study  material. 

Art  appreciation  sections  with  eight  reproductions  of 
famous  works  of  art  in  full  color,  unique  in  7th  and  8th 
grade  literature  books. 

Use  coupon  below 


THE  L.W.  SINGER  COMPANY- SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

|i|  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
I  SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 

'll  I 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Charles  J.  Strahan 
N.J.E.A,  Secretary 

If  a  teacher  is  released  after 
three  years  of  teaching,  and  then 
is  called  back  to  substitute  the 
next  year  for  a  few  weeks,  does 
she  acquire  teuure? 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  the  time 
a  person  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
does  not  count  in  the  time  necessary 
to  acquire  tenure  protection;  therefore 
a  teacher  who  has  not  acquired  tenure 
as  a  teacher,  cannot  secure  tenure 
protection  by  counting  substitute 
employment. 

When  does  the  law  permitting 
bonuses  for  school  employees  ex- 
pbe?  What  will  the  expiration 
mean? 

Under  the  present  laws,  bonuses  may 
not  be  paid  to  board  of  education  em¬ 
ployees  after  December  31,  194/.  If 
the  amount  of  the  bonus  continues  to 
be  paid  after  this  date  without  further 
legislative  authority,  such  payments 
would  probably  be  held  to  constitute 
salaries. 

Does  a  board  of  education  have 
a  right  to  remove  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  if  he  does  not  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  board? 

The  statutes  provide  that  a  member 
•  of  a  board  may  be  removed  if  absent 
for  three  consecutive  meetings  without 
good  cause.  Even  though  a  member 
should  be  absent  for  three  consecutive 
meetings,  his  removal  should  not  be 
attempted  without  giving  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  the  board 
and  explain  the  reasons  for  his 
absence. 

If  a  teacher  has  tenure,  leaves 
the  profession,  and  then  returns 
to  the  same  position  in  the  same 
district,  does  she  have  to  acquire 
tenure  again? 

When  a  teacher  leaves  her  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  school  district  without  being 
granted  a  leave  of  absence,  she  is  no 
longer  protected  by  the  tenure  act.  If 
she  returns  to  teach  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  within  an  academic  year,  it  is 
pc>ssible  for  some  of  her  prior  service 
to  count  toward  tenure,  but  if  she  is 
out  of  employment  for  a  full  year  or 
more  she  must  serve  the  full  probation¬ 
ary  period  to  acquire  tenure  protection. 


Certification  Problems 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

During  the  present  teacher 
shortage,  why  are  temporary  lim¬ 
ited  elementary  certificates  issued 
to  some  teachers  and  provisional 
elementary  certificates  issued 'to 
others? 

The  rule  governing  the  regular  lim¬ 
ited  elementary'  teacher’s  certificate 
calls  for  a  diploma  or  a  degree  from 
at  least  a  three-year  elementary  teacher 
training  curriculum.  A  diploma  from 
a  two-year  course  permits  the  issuance 
of  a  provisional  certificate  with  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  thirty-two  credits  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education  required  to  establish 
the  equivalent  of  a  three-year  course. 
If  the  applicant  does  not  hold  a 
diploma  from  a  two-year  course,  she 
may  receive  only  a  temporary  limited 
certificate  and  needs  to  matriculate  for 
a  degree  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
regular  limited  elementary  teacher’s 
certificate. 

A  conditional  vocational  certificate 
can  receive  only  five  annual  renew'als. 
hat  happens  after  the  fifth  renewal? 
A  new  conditional  vocational 
certificate  can  be  issued  on  receipt 
of  the  fee.  The  five  renewals  must 
occur  within  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  certificate. 

Wliere  should  the  oath  of  allegiance 
card  he  filed? 

One  copy  is  filed  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  teacher  is 
employed,  and  if  the  teacher 
changes  her  location,  this  copy  is 
transferred  to  her  new  district. 
The  other  copy  must  he  filed  with 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

If  the  holder  of  a  provisional  cer¬ 
tificate  still  lacks  some  study  credits 
after  she  has  completed  three  years  of 
teaching  experience,  what  is  done 
about  a  permanent  certificate? 

The  teacher  may  continue  to 
teach  under  a  provisional  certifi¬ 
cate,  but  the  permanent  certifi¬ 
cate  cannot  be  issued  until  all 
the  study  requirements  are  com¬ 
pleted. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

For  several  years  and  particularly 
for  several  months,  the  Trustees  have 
recommended  that  they  be  asked  by 
members  to  have  their  accounts  tested 
if  the  member  wants  to  be  sure  at 
retirement  that  the  annuity,  will  match 
the  membership  pension.  The  Trustees 
have  now  given  the  assurance  that 
every  member's  account  ivill  be  tested 
at  least  once  every  five  years,  but  we 
are  still  asked  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

“Why  cannot  the  amount  we 
pay  into  the  Annuity  Fund  be  in¬ 
vested  so  that  the  rate  does  not 
change  and  the  annuity  remains 
definite — such  as  the  way  an  in¬ 
surance  company  would  handle 
the  money? 

“Why  do  we  teachers  have  to 
pay  in  more  money  to  receive  a 
certain  return  we  previously  con¬ 
tracted  for?” 

Contracts  issued  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  endowment  or  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  provide  a  fixed  benefit  on  the 
paying  of  fixed  contractual  premiums, 
that  benefit  being  in  multiples  of  one 
thousand  dollars  at  death  or  maturity. 
Even  annuity  contracts  issued  by  life 
insurance  companies  provide  for  a 
fixed  income  in  dollars  and  cents  per 
month,  quarter  or  year  in  return  for 
fixed  premiums,  both  of  which  are 
recited  in  the  contract.  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  to  promise  similar 
fixed  incomes  by  way  of  both  pension 
and  annuity  hut  such  benefit  provi¬ 
sions  would  be  a  step  backward  rather 
than  forward  along  the  road  of  sound 
retirement.  The  pensions  promised  in 
our  law  are  in  straight  proportion  to 
years  of  service  and  to  the  salary 
received  by  the  member  for  the  five 
years  before  retirement, — and  there  is 
the  heart  of  the  whole  problem. 

Per  cent  rates  of  contribution  are 
precisely  calculated  to  the  nearest  one- 
hundredth  of  a  per  cent  for  men  and 
women  for  each  enrollment  age,  which 
premiums  are  adequate  to  produce  the 
pensions  and  the  annuities  promised 
in  our  law  providing  each  member 
{Continued  on  Page  2((3) 
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Scribners  announce  the  publication  of 


SPELLll’G  TODAY 

A  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  GRADES  2-8 


J.  Murray  Lee,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  State  College  of  Washington 
Virgil  Stinebaugh,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Dorris  May  Lee,  Specialist  in  Elementary  Education 

featuring 

#  A  vocabulary  checked  to  the  latest  authoritative  word  frequency  studies  and  based  upon 

the  actual  writing  needs  of  children 

#  A  spelling  load  of  minimum  size  and  maximum  importance 

#  A  definite  integration  with  other  language  arts 

#  Provision  for  individual  recording  and  restudy  of  words — specific  learning  aids  for  each 

lesson 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

A  Century  of  Publishing 
1846-1946 
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POPULAR  AMERICAN  LIFE  HISTORY  SERIES 

NoWf  a  Complete  and  Unified  Course 

From  NOW  AND  THEN  STORIES,  which  is  not  only  a 
history  book  but  an  excellent  Social  Science  reader  as  well,  j 
right  through  the  series,  these  books  avoid  excessive  over-  / 

lapping  of  subject  matter.  They  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  / 

influence  of  the  great  westward  movement  of  immigrants  and 
its  effect  on  present  day  living.  They  interpret  political  history 
in  terms  a  child  can  comprehend.  Vocabulary  is  controlled  at 
the  level  of  the  grade  at  which  the  book  is  to  taught.  Finally,  / 
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e  at  wnicn  tne  dook  is  to  oe  taugnt.  rinaiiy, 
these  books  are  written  to  establish  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  really  is.  Truly  an  outstand¬ 
ing  history  series,  and  one  you  should 
'investigate  thoroughly. 


Webster  publishing  company 
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will  receive  additional  deficiency  ad* 
justments  spread  over  a  three-year 
period.  Budget  calls  for  $10,000  in 
addition  to  present  salaries  and  bo¬ 
nuses  (about  $100  a  teacher).  TTie 
bonus  will  be  absorbed  in  contractual 
salary  if  teacher  is  behind  policy 
schedule. 

Jamesburg — Net  increase  per  teach¬ 
er  in  1945-46  was  $200. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
plaint  of  one  district,  which  con¬ 
scientiously  made  advancement  in 
its  salary  status:  “FinanciaDy 
we  are  just  about  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  unless  we  get  more  State 
assistance.  The  poorer  districts 
are  just  about  reaching  their 
limit.” 


SALARIES 

In  a  State  of  Flux 


There  is  ferment  in  the  teacher  salary  situation  in  New  Jersey 
today.  District  after  district  is  initiating  salary  schedules  if  none 
existed  before.  New  schedules  in  scores  of  other  districts  are 
being  adopted  to  cope  with  the  teacher  scarcity  and  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  Bonuses  are  being  converted  into  salarj^  adjustments. 

In  short,  teacher  salaries  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Spencer,  at  the  behest  bonus  of  $300,  payable  half  in  Decem- 
of  the  Salary  Committee,  of  which  he  her,  1945,  and  half  in  June,  1946. 
is  chairman,  in  early  January  wrote  Millburn — It  is  hoped  that  double  i 
to  all  New  Jersey  school  districts  ask-  increments  will  be  given  for  1946-47.  ' 
ing  them  to  report  on  salary  changes  The  bonus  technique  has  not  been  used 
adopted  during  the  past  year  and  on  in  this  district. 

changes  contemplated  in  the  new  1946  Scotch  Plains — The  budget  for  next 
budget.  Early  replies  showed  that  year  indicates  approximately  a  10  per 
practically  all  districts  are  striving  to  cent  increase. 

adjust  salary  scales  to  compensate  at  Teaneck  —  A  $200  increment  was 
least  partly  for  the  present  inflationary  given  in  1945-46.  A  $250  increment 
factors  in  modem  life.  is  contemplated  for  1946-47. 

Illustrative  of  the  changing  condi-  Bordentown — A  teachers’  committee 
tions  in  various  districts  are  the  fol-  has  presented  a  new  schedule  for 
lowing  reports:  Board  consideration,  calling  for  an 

Leonia — The  biggest  thing  accom-  $1800  to  $2700  range, 
plished  last  year  in  teachers’  salaries  Leonardo  —  In  addition  to  incre- 
was  the  adoption  of  a  new  schedule,  ments,  a  bonus  of  eight  per  cent  was 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  given  to  all  employees  whose  salaries 
Teachers’  Club,  the  Administration,  were  under  $5000. 
and  the  Board  of  Education.  It  calls  Dumont — We  are  including  $100  of 

for  a  $1700  minimum  and  $2700  max-  bonus  in  new  contracts.  All  teachers 
imum  for  non-degree  teachers,  an  are  receiving  one  additional  increment, 
$1800  minimum  and  $3000  maximum  and  those  with  heavy  extra-curricular 
for  bachelor-degree  teachers,  and  a  loads  are  receiving  two. 

$1900  minimum  and  $3500  maximum  North  Bergen — A  $200  increase  was 

for  a  master’s  degree  teacher.  given  in  September,  1945,  and  a  $100 

Ridgewood — In  December,  1945,  a  bonus  in  December,  1945. 
new  schedule  was  adopted,  permitting  Chatham  Boro  —  The  cost-of-living 
elementary  teachers  with  bachelor  de-  bonus  of  1945-46  will  be  added  to  the 
grees  to  rise  from  $1500  to  $3200,  in  regular  salary  next  year,  in  addition 
the  elementan-  schools,  and  from  to  the  scheduled  increments. 

$1600  to  $.3800  in  the  secondary  Roselle  —  For  1945-46  all  teachers 
schools.  An  elementary  teacher  with  a  received  a  $100  increment  and  a  15 
master’s  degree  may  move  to  83400.  In  pcr  cent  bonus, 
secondary  school  the  maximum  for  a  Roselle  Park — For  the  present  year 
master  is  $4200.  Yearly  increments  a  $100  increment  and  a  $200  bonus 
are  $100.  In  1945  a  five  per  cent  cost-  "ere  granted.  The  same  is  planned 
of-living  bonus  was  given.  for  1946-47,  although  there  is  a  pos- 

Union  City — In  September,  1946,  a  sibility  that  the  bonus  may  be  added 
new  “single-salary”  schedule  will  go  to  the  contractual  salary, 
into  effect.  Netcong — It  is  planned  to  raise  each 

PleasantvUle — At  present  a  bonus  of  teacher  $100  in  1946-47. 

$125  is  paid.  There  is  a  disposition  Union — A  bonus  of  $12  a  month  is 

to  raise  the  present  salary  sch^ule  in  effective  January  1,  1946.  The  entire 
its  entirety  $200  for  the  coming  year,  salary  schedule  is  increased  $100  for 
New  Providence — A  $100  increment  1946^7. 
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Teachers  are  tvell  aware 

of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  use  of  dilapidated  textbooks. 
They  are  aware  of  the  effect  on  the  pupils^  morale 
They  are  aware  that  such  books  are  a  menace  to  health 

Why  not  protect  your  textbooks  with 

Holden  Book  Covers 


Keep  them  clean  and  add  from  one  to  three  years  to  the  lives  of  the  books. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINOFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Teachers  Break  Into  Print 


The  December  NEA  Journal  contains 
an  article  written  by  Margaret  Bu¬ 
chanan,  principal  of  Atlantic  City’s 
Richmond  Avenue  School.  It  describes 
“An  Inter-Faith  Program”  and  is  at¬ 
tractively  illustrated  by  pictures  show¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  Chanukah  and 
Christian  Christmas  program. 

AAA 

Harold  Spears  of  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  Staff  tells  “What  Dis¬ 
turbs  the  Beginning  Teacher”  in  the 
October  School  Review.  The  article 
was  reprinted  in  the  December  Educa¬ 
tion  Digest.  AAA 

A  thought-provoking  treatment  of  a 
very  timely  subject  is  Charles  /.  Glicks- 
berg's  article  in  the  October  American 
Unity  entitled  “The  Race  Problem  in 
the  Classroom.”  Mr.  Glicksberg  teaches 
in  Newark.  AAA 

In  the  December  School  Science  and. 
Mathematics  is  an  article  entitled  “Mod¬ 
em  Aircraft  Propellor  and  the  Physics 
Course.”  The  author  is  Eugene  W. 
Gross,  of  Newark. 

AAA 

“The  Task  of  the  Teacher”  is  de¬ 
fined  by  John  P.  Milligan,  of  the  Jer¬ 


sey  City  State  Teachers  College,  in  the 
November  Peabody  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  his  article  he  describes  the 
nature  of  student  purposes  and  their 
attainment. 

AAA 

Sally  Winfrey,  of  Rider  College,  an¬ 
swers  her  own  question  “What’s  W rong 
with  English  Teaching?”  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  She  lays  much  of  the  blame 
on  the  doorsteps  of  superintendents. 

AAA 

“The  Obligation  of  Physics  Teach¬ 
ers”  is  discussed  by  L.  R.  W illard,  text¬ 
book  writer  and  teacher  in  Jefferson 
High  School,  Elizabeth,  in  Science  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  reprinted  in  one  of  the 
educational  digest  magazines.  A  de¬ 
sire  to  use  knowledge  for  constructive 
purposes  must  accompany  understand¬ 
ing  of  physical  principles,  he  says. 
AAA 

“The  Faculty  Steering  Committee 
Meets,”  and  Grace  Lawrence,  of  Lin¬ 
den,  tells  what  happened,  in  the  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  Clearing  House. 
It  started  out  to  consider  furniture  for 
the  rest  room — but  you  know  how  it 
is,  sometimes. 


Moe  Frankel,  of  East  Orange,  showrs 
how  to  enliven  the  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  Course  in  an  article 
entitled  “Experiments  for  the  Future 
Citizen”  in  the  Junior-Senior  High 
School  Clearing  House. 

AAA 

“Teaching  Should  Be  Fun”  says 
Bruce  R.  Robinson,  of  Newark,  in  the 
March  Pi  Lambda  Theta  Journal.  And 
then  he  shows  why  the  successful  teach¬ 
ers  are  the  ones  who  enjoy  teaching 
the  must.  , 

AAA 

In  “Salary  Comparisons — Without 
Tears”  Harold  Spears,  of  Montclair 
Teachers  College,  suggests  an  original 
method  of  contrasting  salary  scales  of 
local  districts,  w  ith  experience  of  teach¬ 
ers  the  prime  factor.  The  article  is  in 
the  November  School  Executive. 

AAA 

“The  Tour  of  the  Building”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Edwin  G.  Herm- 
anni,  Pompton  Lakes  principal,  in  t|M 
National  Elementary  Principal  of 
tober.  He  describes  a  very  successful 
public  relations  device. 
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Teachers  Can  Build  Impressions 
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MUCH  SCHOOL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  GOOD  OR  BAD,  jast 
can’t  be  put  down  on  paper.  It’s  there,  not  in  black  and  white,  but  in 
ttie  minds  of  the  people  of  the  community.  Personal  relationships 
count  most  and  you  can’t  measure  them  with  a  yardstick.  The  chief 
school  administrator  may  very  well  be  in  charge  of  public  relations, 
but  it’s  the  teacher  who  is  the  real  public  re&tions  worker  in  the 
long  run. 


The  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  or 
a  poor  one.  If  she  is  good,  the 
child  knows  it — and  in  no  time 
Mom  and  Dad  know  it,  too.  If  she’s 
poor,  well,  the  word  gets  around  pretty 
fast  also.  And  if  Mom  and  Dad 
think  that  little  Johnnie’s  teacher  isn’t 
what  she  should  be,  they  too  often 
place  the  entire  school  in  the  same 
category.  It’s  the  same  as  buying  a 
car.  If  you  buy  a  Ford,  for  example, 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  lemon,  you 
might  easily  conclude  that  all  Fords 
are  lemons.  Well,  that  just  isn’t  so, 
but  Mr.  Ford’s  cause  is  lost  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned. 

Many  teachers  realize  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  to  make  friends  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  how  necessary  it  is  to  make 
it  obvious  to  everyone  that  ail  the 
little  Marys  and  all  the  little  Johnnies 
are  the  most  important  people  in  the 
world — especially  those  little  ones  that 
the  teachers  work  with  every  day. 

And  here  are  a  few  public  relations 
techniques  uncovered  in  some  New 
Jersey  schools.  These  methods  may  not 
be  new>  nor  profound,  but  thev  are  in 
use.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  they 
make  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the 
schools  more  effective  for  children  and 
parents. 

Visiting  Parents  .  .  . 

The  teachers  in  one  Shore  commu¬ 
nity  visit  the  homes  of  their  children 
at  least  once  each  year.  No,  they  don’t 
wait  until  the  child  has  done  something 
wrong.  They  make  friends  with  the 
parents  before  the  child  becomes  a 
problem  case.  These  teachers  will  tes¬ 
tify  how  much  less  trouble  they  have — 
and  how  many  more  friends  they  have 
in  the  community.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant — the  child  benefits  most,  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

When  this  method  is  mentioned,  the 
question  always  arises,  “But  how  dare 
you  send  every  teacher  into  homes  of 
parents?  Some  teachers  will  do  more 
barm  than  good  as  they  visit  with  par¬ 
ents  in  the  home.  Then  you  will  have 
poor  public  relations.”  There  is  an 
answer  to  that  one  and  it’s  very  sim¬ 
ple,  as  the  superintendent  answers. 


“We’re  proud  of  every  teacher  in  this 
school  system.  We  wouldn’t  have  a 
teacher  who  can’t  talk  over  common 
problems  with  parents.”  Parentheti¬ 
cally,  we  might  add  that  that  commu¬ 
nity  has,  a  good  salary  schedule.  The 
citizens  know  that  they  have  a  good 
school  system  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Welcoming  Boys  and  Girls  .  .  . 

Another  little  device  that  goes  far 
toward  creating  better  understanding 
between  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents, 
is  a  X  6"  ten-page  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  Alfred  Vail,  Jr. 
H.  S.  at  Morris  Plains,  entitled  So  Now 
You're  in  Junior  High  School.  It  was 
prepared  in  easy-reading  style  by  a 
faculty  committee  headed  by  James  M. 


By  FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 
Director,  NJEA  Public  Relations 

Lynch,  Jr.,  and  is  designed  to  be  read 
by  every  seventh  grader  entering  that 
school.  A  note  to  Malcolm  Robertson, 
supervising  principal,  might  get  you 
a  copy — if  his  supply  holds  out.  The 
section  heads  tell  the  story:  That  Place 
You  Call  Homeroom,  Look  Over  Your 
Homeroom  Pals,  A  Chance  to  Run 
the  School,  Learn  What  You  Can 
While  You  Can,  Honor  Society  Open 
to  All  Who  Qualify,  and  A  Note  on 
Extra-Curricular  Activities. 

Notable  quotes:  “Everything  you 
have  done  heretofore  has  b^n  juvenile 
in  nature.  Decide  now  that  the  ‘baby 
days’  are  over  and  that  from  now  on 
you’re  going  to  act  like  an  adult — for 
you're  going  to  be  treated  as  one.  .  . . 
(The  homeroom)  is  quite  a  bit  differ¬ 
ent  from  your  regular  home  because 
your  homeroom  is  going  to  be  exactly 
what  you  make  it.  .  .  .  He  (your  home¬ 
room  teacher  t  is  an  expert  at  handling 
all  kinds  of  youth  problems.  .  .  .  Talk 
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The  New  English 
series  that 
really  teaches 
GRAMMAR 


Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Matilda  Bailey 

English  Teacher,  Upper  Darby 
Senior  Hi|th  School,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  Dodtfe  Lewis 


American 

Book 

Company 

88  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Emphasizing  essentials,  this  English  series 
presents  a  well-rounded  language  program 
that  has  been  developed  carefully  to  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Each  of  the  facets  of  English 
teaching  —  oral  and  written  composition, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
usage — is  part  of  the  cumulative  pattern. 
Graded  carefully,  and  taught  one  step  at 
a  time,  each  step  is  developed,  main¬ 
tained,  reviewed,  and  tested  thoroughly. 
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to  him.  Tell  him  about  those  .  .  .  ideas 
you  and  your  pals  have  been  hatching. 
If  you  get  into  any  kind  of  ‘hot  water’ 
in  or  outside  the  school,  go  into  con¬ 
ference  with  him.  .  .  .  Keep  your  eyes 
open  for  people  (homeroom  pals)  who 
have  talent  along  certain  lines  and 
make  use  of  that  ability  when  the  time 
comes.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  Student 
Council  will  be  as  successful  as  you 
make  it.  .  .  .  With  your  cooperation 
each  day’s  lesson  will  prove  interesting 
and  valuable  to  you.  Each  week  and 
each  month  your  horizon  will  widen. 
It  will  be  like  climbing  the  stairs  in 
a  tall  building.  .  .  .  (With  respect  to 
extra-curricular  activities)  it’s  simply 
a  case  of  your  deciding  what  you  are 


interested  in  and  letting  your  school 
know  about  it.  Then  we’U  get  a  few 
kindred  souls  together  and  sign  up  one 
of  our  live-wire  teachers  who  can  give 
you  some  expert  advice.  And  just  like 
that  a  new  club  is  bom!  ...  (A  junior 
high  school  is  meant  to  be)  a  place 
where  you  can  grow  mentally,  physi¬ 
cally,  socially,  and  morally.  A  place 
where  you  can  learn  the  value  of  coop¬ 
eration  and  the  thrill  of  accepting 
responsibility.” 

Consulting  with  Parents  .  .  . 

In  Montclair  the  Traveler  can  find 
about  as  many  different  school  public 
relations  techniques  in  use  as  in  any 


Special 

Features 

that  give  you 

better  values 

in  schoolroom 
furniture 

AMERICANSeatinpCom- 
.  pany’s  school  furniture 
combines  features  that  give 
the  very  best  results  in  hy¬ 
gienic  comfort,  durability, 
correct  posture  and  sight  con¬ 
servation. 

No.  .T14  American  Uni¬ 
versal  Desk  has  a  heavy 
tubular  steel  frame — and  a 
footrest  base  with  special 
fluting  that  minimizes  wear. 
The  scientifically  formed 
chair  has  a  self-adjusting 
lower  back  rail,  and  seat 
scoop  with  no  rearward  ele¬ 
vation.  It  swivels  smoothiv, 
45°  each  way  to  a  silent-cush- 
ioned  stop.  The  strong  back 
braces  have  no  exposed  screw 
heads. 

Leading  the  moderate 
priced  field  are  American  En¬ 
voy  Chairs.  Desks  and  Tab¬ 
let  Arm  Cbairs.  Highest  serv¬ 
iceability  is  assured  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  Folding  Chairs, 
Portable  Assembly  Cbairs 
and  Rmliform  Auditorium 
Cbairs.  \\  rite  for  details. 


American  Vnivertal  Table  teitk 
Envoy  Poeture  Chain 


ISote  these  betok -box  details  {illustrated  above): 


The  lifting-lid  book  b<»x  h«i»  a 
one-piece  aleel  structure;  rolled 
edges  and  smooth  sanitary  form 
and  finish  inside  and  out.  It 
has  ample  capacity  — plenty  of 
knee  and  leg  room.  The  lifting 
lid  is  solid  hardwood,  with 
durable  finish  and  non-slam 
friction  control.  The  in-tuming 
hinge  line  prevents  pinching  or 
catching.  No  e%p4Med  moving 
parts  or  wood  ac^rews. 


{Illusirated  ai  rifiht)  Ameri¬ 
can  Envoy  Desk  No.  362 


Send  for  our  latest  catalog! 


o^metican  Siting  Gn^iny 


1776  BrcMulway 


New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


N.  SNELLENBURC  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  S,  Pa. 


other  community  in  the  State.  Space 
is  lacking  to  enable  us  to  tell  about 
each  of  them  at  this  writing,  but  we’ll 
describe  one,  at  least. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how  a 
school  can  discuss  matters  with  par¬ 
ents,  get  their  reactions  and  then  act 
accordingly. 

The  Montclair  High  School  was 
faced  with  a  fundamental  change  in 
its  school  calendar.  Officials  explained 
the  situation  clearly  in  mimeograph 
form,  stated  pros  and  cons  on  the  issue, 
left  a  space  for  remarks,  and  provided 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue. 
The  forms  were  distributed  to  all  par¬ 
ents  and  called  for  the  signature  of 
parent  or  guardian. 

Handling  the  entire  procedure  was 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Thus  a  school, 
working  through  parents,  receives  an 
answer  to  a  problem  that  has  much 
to  do  with  the  school  program  and  the 
relationships  of  boys  and  girls  to  that 
program.  Whatever  the  decision,  it  is 
certainly  more  satisfactory  than  arbi¬ 
trarily  solving  the  problem  in  the  high 
school  principal’s  office — or  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  education. 


Pension  Facts  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  198) 

enjoys  during  his  service  the  salary 
increases  that  we  have  to  assume  in 
order  to  exactly  determine  our  con¬ 
tribution  rates. 

As  the  teachers’  service  and  expe¬ 
rience  develop  over  the  years,  general 
economic  conditions  control  the  salary 
experience.  Right  now  living  costs  are 
heading  upward  and  salaries  are  going 
up  faster  than  the  salary  increases 
reflected  in  our  assumed  scale.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  reasons  why  savings 
accounts  need  to  be  built  up  at  higher 
rates  than  were  assigned  at  enrollment. 
The  other  reason  and  the  only  other 
reason  is  that  the  human  race  is  living 
longer  than  they  used  to,  "and  twice 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  had  to  adopt 
new  assumed  rates  of  mortality  for 
retired  men  and  women  which  reflect 
this  longer  life  expectancy  than  was 
assumed  when  the  fund  started. 

On  June  30,  1945,  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  our  30,572  members  was  $2,281 
and  the  average  annual  retirement 
allowance  to  3,028  members  of  our 
fund  who  were  receiving  superannua¬ 
tion,  service  and  disability  retirement 
incomes  from  us  was  $1,426.  I  believe 
the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  would  not 
want  the  Pension  Fund  law  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  promise  an  allowance 
made  up  of  a  pension  and  an  annuity 
in  exact  proportion  to  $1,400  or 
$1,500  life  income  after  thirty-five 
years  of  service  regardless  of  salary 
at  retirement. 
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62  Percent  Higher  Than  in  1939 

By  CHARLES  T.  HASS ARD 

Supervising  Principal 


i  RECENT  RELEASE  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  in¬ 
dicated  that  living  costs  have  risen  39  per  cent  since  June,  1939, 
and  pointed  out  that  teachers’  salaries  should  have  risen  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  percentage.  This  led  administrators  through¬ 
out  the  State  to  deh’e  into  statistics  concerning  their  individual  school 
districts.  In  Union  Township,  Union  County,  these  statistics  revealed 
the  pleasing  information  that  salaries  of  the  sevent>^-six  teachers  now 
employed  in  Unkm  Township,  who  were  also  members  of  that  staff 
in  June,  1939,  had  increased  on  an  average  of  62  per  cent. 


Admitting,  of  course,  that  the  sal¬ 
aries  in  1939  were  ridiculously  low 
for  the  metropolitan  area,  the  Union 
Townriiip  Board  of  Education  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  feel  that  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  financial 
treatment  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the 
f>ast  few  years.  A  single-salan>'  sched¬ 
ule  was  adopted  in  1940  when  there 
were  only  twelve  such  schedules  in  the 
State.  This  schedule  is  definitely  an 
adopted  schedule  rather  than  a  s^ry 
guide  such  as  many  districts  now  pos¬ 
sess.  and  is  being  held  inviolate  by 
the  Board  of  Exlucation.  The  schedule 
has  been  amended,  favorably  for  the 
teaching  staff,  on  four  occasions  since 
its  original  adoption. 

The  average  salaiy  of  Union  Town¬ 
ship  teachers  in  1939  was  $1,504.  It  is 
now  $2438.  If  a  dozen  supervisors  and 
principals  are  included  in  these  fig¬ 
ures.  the  average  increase  is  from  $1650 
to  $2574-- -more  than  .57  per  cent.  I.a6t 
month  the  Board  of  Education  voted  to 
raise  the  entire  salary  sf.hedule  $100, 
effective  September,  1946.  This  action 
w  ill  result  in  an  increase,  for  the  entire 
teaching  staff,  which  will  average 
nearly  $2tJ0  per  teacher.  The  average 
salary  of  the  seventy-six  teachers  men¬ 
tioned  alxjve  will  be  raised  to  $2622,  an 
increase  of  $1118  over  June,  19.39 — 
in  other  words,  a  74  per  cent  rise.  In¬ 
cluding  the  supervisors  and  principals 
these  figures  \tet:oine  resper.livriy 
$27.59  average  salary,  $1109  average 
increase,  and  67  per  <yenl  amount  of  in¬ 
crease. 

The  present  administration  began 
serving  the  Union  Township  Board  of 
Education  and  its  teaching  staff  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  19.38.  Salaries  were  low;  in 
fact,  exactly  the  same  as  they  had 
been  in  1931.  Depression  cuts  had  l>een 
removed  only  the  previous  year  after 
two  years  of  cxmtinual  fighting.  Morale 


was  low.  In  February,  1939,  provision 
was  made  for  adjusting  salaries  for 
1939-40  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of 
the  increments  that  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  between  1931-1939.  There  had 
been  an  old  salary'  schedule  adopted  in 
the  twenties,  abrogated  in  1931.  In 
February,  1940,  the  new  single  salary 
schedule  was  adopted.  In  all,  since 
February,  1939,  the  Union  Township 
Board  of  Education  has  taken  twenty- 
two  actions  improving  the  financial 
position  of  its  employees.  These  have 
included  the  four  adjustments  of  the 
original  salary'  schedule,  two  changes 
in  substitute  pay,  the  granting  of  two 
bonuses,  twice  amending  the  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  sick  leave,  granting 
double  increments  to  those  not  on  their 
proper  position  on  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  new  salary  schedules  for  secre¬ 
taries.  nurses  and  janitors,  bonuses  for 
extra-curricular  w'ork,  payment  of  mile¬ 
age  to  special  teachers,  and  removal  of 
several  restricting  factors  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  salary  schedule. 

Some  of  these  actions  have  been  or¬ 
iginally  prop^>8ed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion.  More  of  them  have  Ijeen  proposed 
by  the  Union  Township  Teachers  Asso- 
<  iatiori  and  presented  to  the  Board 
through  the  Supervising  Principal.  The 
B<jard’8  reaciion  has  l>een  extremely 
forward-looking.  Almost  the  only  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
Board  to  any  proposal  for  improving 
the  fitiancial  situation  of  its  employees 
have  l>een  against  the  granting  of 
l>onuses.  'Ihe  B<^>ard  meml>ers  have 
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been  much  more  in  favor  of  changing 
the  salary  schedule  so  that  all  increases 
become  permanent.  An  excellent  spirit 
of  cooperation  has  existed  between  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Administration 
OflBce,  and  the  employees  in  general, 
who  have  worked  through  the  Union 
Township  Teachers  Association.  This 
Association  has  never  failed  to  use 
the  Supervising  Principal  as  its  inter¬ 
mediary  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
Only  on  four  occasions  have  teachers 
personally  presented  matters  to  the 
Board.  One  of  these  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Board  and  the  others  were 
with  the  consent  of  the  Supervising 
Principal  and  the  Board.  There  has 
been  a  definite  feeling  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  which  has  resulted  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  morale  throughout  the  staff. 

Recent  results  of  cooperative  action 
become  more  outstanding  if  the  record 
of  the  relations  between  the  Union 
Township  Board  and  its  employees  dur¬ 
ing  the  i930’s  is  brought  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Teachers  Association  at¬ 
tempted  for  several  years  to  secure  the 
return  of  salary  cuts.  It  went  so  far 
as  to  increase  its  dues  to  $5  a  year  and 
to  hire  legal  aid.  In  spite  of  this, 
voters  of  the  community  on  three  sep¬ 
arate  occasions  voted  against  proposals 
to  return  any  pK>rtion  of  the  salary  cuts. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
was  not  surprising,  since  the  Board 
of  Education  itself  was  never  unani¬ 
mous  in  any  action  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployees’  salaries.  In  general,  the  teach¬ 
ers,  the  Board,  and  the  community 
were  at  loggerheads. 

A  recent  survey  imlicates  the  base 
salary  situation  of  teachers  in  Union 
Township  who  have  eight  or  more  years 
of  exp)erienf:e  is  better  than  the  average 
for  the  same  exp)erience  in  Essex  and 
Union  Counties,  Teachers  with  less 
than  eight  years  of  experience  were  not 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  Essex  and 
Union,  but  it  is  expiected  that  the  re¬ 
cent  upward  adjustment  in  the  salary 
schedule  will  correct  that  situation. 
No  effort  will  lie  spared  by  the  Board 
of  F.ducalion  or  Administration  to  im¬ 
prove  its  employees*  salary  conditions. 
Assuming  continuation  of  the  present 
coo|ieralive  plan  of  meeting  prttbfems, 
the  future  outlook  for  the  teachers  of 
Union  Township  is  indeed  promising. 
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Post-War  Probloms 
Inspire  Deliberation 

More  than  300  governmental,  indus¬ 
trial,  business,  and  educational  leaders 
overflowed  the  all-day  Conference  on 
Post-War  Problems  and  Education  held 
in  the  Stacy -Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  on 
January  28.  Sponsorship  for  the  af¬ 
fair  was  provided  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  NJEA. 

Replete  with  general  sessions,  round¬ 
table  discussions,  and  featured  speak¬ 
ers,  the  Conference  revealed  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  quality  of  thinking 
regarding  post-war  problems  and  the 
importance  of  education  in  their  solu¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  participants,  in  leading 
roles,  were  Judge  Alton  V.  Evans, 
Dean  Ernest  0.  Melby  of  New  York 
University,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier, 
Rutgers  president;  Herbert  W.  Voor- 
hees,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau;  and  Gill  Robb  Wilson, 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribime. 

The  Conference  discussed  how- 
schools  could  help  develop  vigilant 
and  comp)etent  citizenship,  full  employ¬ 
ment,  national  health,  wholesome  youth 
and  family  life,  {>eace  and  prepared¬ 
ness,  and  the  nation’s  basic  resources. 


LEARNING  ARITHMETIC 


Buying  at  the  Store 


Grade  3,  Page  36 


LEARNING  ARITHMETIC  by  Lennes,  Rogers,  and  Traver  contains 
many  examples  like  the  one  above  to  make  arithmetic  meaningful  for 
boys  and  girls  through  natural  problem  situations.  As  a  result,  LEARN¬ 
ING  ARITHMETIC  is  fast  becoming  the  most  pmpular  arithmetic 
textbook  series  in  America. 

For  Grades  One  and  Two 

Arithmetic  Readiness,  Parts  I  and  11,  is  designed  to  precede 
LEARNING  ARITHMETIC  or  any  other  arithmetic  text 
or  workbook. 

ff’rite  for  further  information 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

New  York  3 


221  Fourth  Avenue 


What  makes 
it  tick? 


The  screws  and  wheels  of  the  old  alarm  clock  scattered 
on  the  floor  ...  a  small  boy  intent  on  putting  together 
the  odd  pieces  .  .  .  the  persistent  question  running 
through  his  mind  .  .  .  what  makes  it  tick? 

Educators  want  the  child  to  raise  that  same  basic  question  about  the  people  and 
objects  in  the  world  around  him — what  makes  them  tick?  That’s  why  SILVER 
BURDETT  books  emphasize  basic  concepts  .  .  .  help  the  child  gain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  people,  their  ways  of  life,  their  ideas. 

Watch  for  these  new  SILVER  BURDETT  1946  publications.  They  will  be 
leaders  in  the  field ! 

MAKING  SURE  of  ARITHMETIC 

.An  entirely  new  arithmetic  program  for  the  elementary  grades. 

ROBERT  L.  MOR  I  ON 
MERLE  GRAY 
ELIZABETH  SPRINGSTTN 
WILLIAM  L.  SCHAAF 

MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD 

.An  entirely  new  essential  elementary  geography  series. 

HARLAN  H.  B.\RROWS 
EDITH  P.  PARKER 
CLARENCE  W.  SORENSON 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 


4S  East  Seventeenth  Street 


T'heudore  R.  Rodgeri, 


New  York  3,  New  York 
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NJEA  Gives  Thousand  Dollars;  Asks  Local  Aid 
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Five  children  of  war-stricken  Europe  are  now  pro¬ 
teges  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  and 
are  being  supported  through  a  portion  of  the  $1000 
contribution  authorized  by  the  Association  at  its  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  in  December.  A 
sixth  child,  to  be  supported  directly  by  the  Association, 
has  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  Save  the  Children  Federation,  through  whom  the 
children  were  located,  has  sent  pictures  of  two  of  the 
proteges,  and  have  forwarded  brief  histories  of  the  five 
children  who  are  under  the  wing  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  five  children  who  will  be  the  recipient  of 
the  generosity  of  New  Jersey  teachers  is  Lucien  Can- 
ciani,  a  resident  of  Moselle,  France.  He  is  eleven  years 
old.  His  father  was  taken  as  a  political  prisoner  by  the 
Germans  and  has  not  yet  returned.  The  family  receives 
only  the  government  allocation  which  is  less  than  $20 
a  month. 

The  second  child  pictured  is  Marie  Josee  Cauwen- 
bergh,  of  Saint-Trond,  Belgium.  She  is  the  fifteenth 
child  of  her  parents,  and  is  three  years  old.  She  has 
been  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis  in  one  leg.  Two 
of  the  older  children  in  the  family  are  married  and 
away  from  home.  The  remaining  thirteen  are  all  badly 
in  need  of  help. 

There  is  no  picture  available  of  the  third  child,  Bjorg 
Randi  Emaus  of  Langfjordbotn,  Altafjord,  Norway. 
Seven  years  of  age,  he  is  one  of  three  children.  The 
family  had  to  evacuate  their  home,  which  was  levelled 
in  1944  by  the  Germans.  They  have  no  real  home,  no 
clothing,  no  income.  The  father  is  trying  to  rebuild 
the  home,  and  the  family  is  facing  the  future  with 
courage  and  hope. 

A  fourth  child,  also  without  picture,  is  Ingrid  Laane- 
mae,  an  Estonian  girl  w'ho  is  a  refugee  in  Sweden.  Her 
history  has  not  yet  been  received,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  view'  of  the  fact  that  there  are  70,000  refugee  children 
in  Sweden. 

In  similar  situation  is  Andris  Jurjaks,  a  Latvian 
boy  living  in  Sweden  as  a  refugee. 

Of  the  $1000  contributed  by  the  Association  for  the 
relief  of  staiving  children.  $.576  was  given  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion  for  work  with  selected  children  in  the  European 
countries  served  by  that  organization.  The  remaining 
$424  was  used  for  necessities  to  be  distributed  by  proper 
agencies  to  needy  children  in  China,  Italy,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  and  Greece. 

Individual  teachers  and  local  associations  may  sup¬ 
plement  the  Association  contribution  by  sending  funds 
to  the  NJEA  headquarters. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  (is)  (are)  f . as  a  contribution 

to  the  needy  children  of  the  world.  (I  or  We)  desire  that 
this  g:ift  be 

Q  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  NJEA  Committee 
on  Relief  for  Starving  Children  of  the  World. 

□  given  to  the  Save  the  Children  Federation. 

□  given  to  the  needy  children  of _ 

nation 

through  a  proper  agency  of  that  nation. 
Donor  _ _ _ 
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Family 

Lucien  Canciani 
France 


Marie  Cauwenhergh 
Belgium 
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Call  upon  these  County  and  Area  Coordinators  for  Information  and 
Assistance  on  Democratic  Discussions. 


Edwin  M.  Barton 
Room  217,  City  Hall 
Elizabeth 

Ruth  C.  Williams 


Mason  A.  Stratton 
School  Administration  Building 
Atlantic  City 


Beekman  R.  Terhune 
Supervising  Principal 
North  Plainfield 


Michael  Gioia,  Principal 
Lincoln  School 
Hasbrouck  Heights 


Warren  D.  Cummings 
Newton  High  School 
Newton 


High  School 
Belvidere 

Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Sharp 
High  School 
Phillipsburg 


Anne  Yarrington 
School  No.  9 
Moorestown 

Elizabeth  E.  Thompson 
Pennsauken  High  School 
Merchantville 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Principal 
Cunningham  School 
Vineland 

Wilma  J.  McVeigh 
Dean  of  Girls 
Montclair  High  School 
Montclair 

Irving  J.  Townsend 
Maple  Ave.  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Edna  M.  Baker 
High  School 
Woodbury 

Charles  W.  Jackson,  Principal 
Garfield  School 
Kearny 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 


Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Now — Global  Maps  for  Teaching  New 
Global  Point  of  View 

You  are  right — 
equipped  only  with  conven¬ 
tional  flat  maps  it’s  some 
problem  to  give  pupils  a  clear 
concept  of  a  global  world. 
But  one  of  our  oldest,  most 
reliable  map  firms  is  now 
publishing  a  series  of  authentic  global  wall  maps  for  schools. 


Arthur  Whitcomb 
High  School 
Lambertville 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jackson 
Mercer  County  Helping  Teacher 
Court  House 
Trenton 


This  series  consists  of  6  global  maps  dividing  the  earth’s  surface 
into  the  Americas,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Africa  and  Europe,  Eurasia, 
Australasia  and  Pacific  Ocean.  It  also  includes  a  maj>-symbol  chart 
and  an  equal-area  world  map. 

Helpful  leaflet  with  each  series 


William  L.  Nicholls 
Senior  High  School 
.  New  Brunswick 

Joseph  Clayton 
Supervising  Principal 
Matawan 

Louis  Cronholm 
Dover  High  School 
Dover 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force 
Toms  River  High  School 
Toms  River 

Ruth  H.  Thomas 
Senior  High  School 
Lafayette  Avenue 
Passaic 

Mrs.  Agnes  Davis 
Woodstown  Elementary  School 
Woodstown 


All  these  maps,  in  large-scale  perspective,  are  readable  at  ordinary 
classroom  distances  and  are  particularly  suitable  for  teaching 
beginners  as  they  contain  only  map  data  easily  grasped. 

I'his  series  is  being  put  out  in  inexpensive  black  and  white  editions 
and  accompanying  it  is  a  four-page  leaflet  suggesting  aids  for  in¬ 
troducing  basic  global  concepts. 

For  further  information^  if  interested^  just  write  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  y  Rand  McNally y  / jri  S.  Clark  Streety  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

It  is  th«  d«tir«  of  the  makers  of  IV rigley's  Spearmint  Gum  that  the 
above  be  helpful  to  you  just  as  chewing  gum  helps  millions  of 
people  daily.  A  benefit  that  might  especially  appeal  to  you  as  a 
teacher  is  that  chewing  seems  to  aid  concentration  and  to  keep 
the  mind  awake ...  a  welcome  aid  after  a  hard  day  at  school  when 
you  are  home  and  want  to  read,  mark  papers,  etc.  «-•» 
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STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


Edited  by  Darrel  /.  Mate 


Perspective  Determines  Action 

One  evening  a  physician  sat  at  a  card  table  with 
three  friends.  Word  was  brought  to  him  that  a  child 
had  suddenly  become  despercody  ill  and  needed  his 
immediate  help. 

As  he  rose  to  go,  one  of  the  friends  remonstrated, 
**Don’t  rush  off;  the  child’s  mother  is  probably  unduly 
alarmed  over  the  situation.  Stay  and  finish  the  game 
before  you  go.” 

’’That’s  whca  you  think  I  ought  to  do?”  queried 
the  doctor. 

’’Yes”  answered  his  friend,  “fussy,  nervous  people 
have  no  right  to  call  on  a  physician  after  office  hours, 
anywayJ* 

’’Very  well,”  said  the  doctor.  ’’FU  take  your  advice 
this  time  because  it  is  your  child  who  is  ill.” 


Unapplied  Psychology 

An  over-indulgent  mother  thought  her  only  child,  a 
daughter,  should  be  examined  for  any  possible  abnormal 
tendencies,  so  she  took  the  tot  to  a  psychologist. 

“Are  you  a  boy  or  a  girl?”  was  one  of  the  early 
questions  of  this  specialist. 

“A  boy,”  the  little  girl  answered. 

The  psychologist  was  taken  aback,  but  thought  he 
would  try  again.  “When  you  grow  up,  are  you  going 
to  be  a  man  or  a  woman?” 

“A  man,”  the  little  girl  answered. 

Afterward,  as  they  were  returning  home,  the  mother 
asked,  “Why  did  you  make  such  strange  replies  to  what 
the  man  asked  you?” 

The  little  girl  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  four-year-old 
dignity.  “The  old  silly,”  she  said.  “If  he  was  going  to 
ask  me  crazy  questions,  I  was  going  to  give  him  crazy 
answers.  He  couldn’t  kid  me.” 


Teach  by  Example 

In  most  children  the  eagerness  to  learn  must 
be  awakened.  It  is  difficmt  to  kindle  in  other 
minds  an  interest  which  one  does  not  have  himself. 


Most  Issues  Have  Long  Roots 

Johnny,  nine  years  of  age,  had  to  go  to  the  dentist 
to  have  a  tooth  pulled.  As  he  sat  in  the  office  he  was 
very  brave.  However,  when  his  turn  came,  he  lost  all  his 
courage,  even  though  the  dentist  told  him  the  tooth  was 
loose  and  it  wouldn’t  hurt  him  much  to  have  it  pulled. 

Johnny  held  firmly  to  the  arms  of  the  chair.  As  the 
dentist  started  to  extract  the  tooth,  the  small  boy  clenched 
his  teeth,  for  he  just  couldn’t  take  it.  Finally,  the  dentist 
went  into  the  other  room  and  explained  to  his  dental 
assistant  that  he  wanted  her  to  get  a  long  hat  pin.  He 
explained  that  the  next  time  he  started  to  pull  the  tooth, 
she  was  to  push  the  hat  pin  up  through  the  wicker  chair 
bottom.  Johnny  would  yell  “Ouch”  and  he  would  pull 
the  tooth.  Everything  went  according  to  schedule,  and 
the  tooth  came  out  without  the  slightest  difficultv.  The 
dentist  held  it  up  to  Johnny  and  said,  “There,  that  didn’t 
hurt  much,  did  it?” 

Johnny  answered,  “No — but  I  didn’t  know  it  had 
such  a  long  root.” 


The  Program  That  Insures 
Reading  Happiness  and  Success 


Basic  Readers,  with  workbooks,  whose  content  8park]eS|p 
with  action,  suspense,  surprise,  and  humor;  whose  teach¬ 
ing  program  develops  word  recognition  techniques,  en¬ 
riches  vocabulary,  and  builds  concepts  .  .  .  Readiness 
Readers,  which  cultivate  growth  in  reading  readiness  in 
each  of  the  primary  grades  .  .  .  Parallel  Readers,  which 
offer  fascinating  stories,  easy  to  read  and  correlated  with 
the  vocabulary  of  the  basic  primary  readers  .  .  .  The 
Wonder-Story  Books  for  supplementary  reading,  favor¬ 
ite  folk  tales  and  fairy  tales  told  in  simple  language 
correlated  with  the  basic  primary  vocabulary. 


Representative:  LESLIE  BEALL 


Row,  Peterson  and  Company 


Evanston,  Illinois 


San  Francisco 
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And  what  a  big,  shiny 
apple  it  is... a  sparkling 
vacation  by  the  sea. 

Brighton  days  are 

happy  days. ..a  wonder* 
ful  recess  from  everyday 
care. 

Can’t  we  be  your  fa¬ 
vorite,  too?  For  at  The 
BRIGHTON  you’ll  learn 
the  ABC’s  of  pleasure. 


•  GARDEN  ROOM 

Cocktails  •  Music  •  Dancing 

•  CANDLELIGHT  ROOM 
Excellent  Food 

e  SUN  DECK 

Right  on  the  Boardwalk.  Steamer 
chairs — robes — attendant  in  charge. 

e  GAME  ROOM  OFF  LOBBY 

e  SHUFFLE  BOARD  and 
PUTTING  GREEN 
On  Lawn 

e  SPACIOUS  OPEN  and 
ENCLOSED  PORCHES 


Additional  ^Terfect” 
Schools  Are  Listed 

An  entire  county  in  New  Jersey  has 
achieved  100  per  cent  memhership  in 
the  National  Education  Association. 
Cape  May  is  the  county  that  has  earned 
the  unprecedented  honor,  according 
to  the  NEA  report  of  January  2. 

Four  cities — Bound  Brook  (1944), 
Garwood  (1945),  Manasquan  (1944), 
and  Northfield  (1927) — were  likewise 
commended  for  perfect  enrollment 
Forty  schools  were  able  to  report 
that  all  of  their  teachers  had  joined. 
They  are  Ashury  Park  High  School 
(1925) ;  Bayville  (1945) ;  Bloomfield’s 
^nter  (19^),  Demarest  (1945),  and 
Fairview  (1945) ;  Bound  Brook’s  High  | 
School  (1945),  Lafayette  (1944), 
Parker  (1944),  Pierce  (1944),  and 
Washington  (1944) ;  Bridgeport 
(1945) ;  Bridgeton’s  Irving  Avenue 
(1926) ,  Junior  High  (1940) ,  and  Pearl 
Street  (1940) ;  Qiatsworth  (1945) ; 
Dunellen’s  Fellowship  Farm  ^945) ; 
South  Classhoro  (1940) ;  Glen  Rock’s 
R.  E.  Byrd  (1933) ;  Harbourton 
(1943) ;  Hightstown  Higher  Elemen¬ 
tary  (1926) ;  Irvington’s  Berkeley 
Terrace  (1936),  and  Myrtle  Avenue 
(1937). 

Included  also  in  the  list  of  “per¬ 
fect”  schools  are  Manasquan  Junior 
High  (1944) ;  Montclair’s  George  In- 
nes  Junior  High  (1945) ;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick’s  Nathan  Hale  (1943),  Livings¬ 
ton  (1924),  Lord  Stirling  (1922),  and 
New  Market  (1945) ;  Northfield’s  Mill 
Road  (1926),  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
(1927);  Pennington  High  (1945), 
Grammar  (1943),  and  Primary 
(1943) ;  Perth  Amboy  Public  School 
(1945) ;  South  River’s  Lincoln  (1945) ; 
Titusville  Grammar  (1943) ;  Trenton’s 
Gregory  (1945),  Hillcrest  (1945),  and 
Jefferson  (1945) ;  and  WyckofTs  Cool- 
idge  (1943). 


You  can  avoid  “writing  in  the  red”  debts 
for  sickness  or  accidents.  T.  P.  U.  will 
help  you  pay  those  bills  and  protect  your 
.savings.  Thousands  of  wise  teachers  already 
know  that  the  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Cer¬ 
tificate  does  just  that,  and  for  only  a  few 
rents  each  day. 

P-H  gives completeprotectionfor  alldiseases 
and  all  injuries.  It  protects  you  before  hospi¬ 
talization,  during  hospitalization  and  after  hos¬ 
pitalization  with  prompt,  generous  payments. 
Here  are  just  a  few  P-H  benehts  : 

Hotpilal  $37.50  p«r  wh 

for  8  wooks.  $5.35  por  doy  boginniog  lit  day. 

ConOnliHI  Slckim* . $35.00  por  wooli 

aftor  fint  w««k.  $10.00  for  Ant  wook. 

QuoroffiAno . $35.00  por  wook 

boginnmg  8fh  day.  $10.00  for  fWit  wook. 

AccMonf . $35.00  por  wook 

Dodor't  Foo . vp  to  $35U)0 

for  nofHdiMbility  injury. 


Brighton 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

HARRY  W.  COX,  G.n.rol  Matrag.r 
ROBERT  B.  CIFFIN,  R.>id.i<t  Manag.r 

for  InfemtatioH  and  Kotor  CoK  Alhnik  CHy  4-6171 


Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N.  E.  A.  Director 

Progress  on  Legislative  Front 

Significant  developments  affecting 
education  in  our  nation  are  taking  place 
in  Washington.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Exlucation  and  Labor  has  held  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  on  Federal  Aid  to 
Educatioh.  A  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  is  now  drafting  a 
Federal  Aid  bill  which 'it  will  soon 
report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  committee.  This  sub-committee 
is  made  up  of  Senators  Aiken,  Chavez, 
Ellender,  Hill,  La  Follette,  Taft,  and 
Tunnell.  These  Senators  are  working 
on  legislation  for  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  in  legislation  that  makes  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  without  Federal  control  avail¬ 
able  for  public  schools  and  which 
guarantees  a  minimum  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  every  child. 

Education  Committee  Is  Problem 

Much  work  is  being  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  Federal 
Aid  legislation.  The  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  has  been  definitely 
stacked  for  many  years  against  any  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  make  Federal  Aid 
available  for  public  schools.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  is  still  prob¬ 
lem  number  one  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  However,  a  bi-partisan 
“Committee  for  the  Support  of  Federal 
Aid  for  Public  Schools”  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  House  of  Repre^nta- 
tives.  This  committee  is  headed  by 
Congressmen  Randolph  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Chairman;  Dirksen  of  Illinois, 
Co-chairman;  and  Miller  of  California, 
Secretary.  Many  Congressmen  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  children  and 
the  welfare  of  teachers  are  joining  this 
bi-partisan  committee  to  help  further 
the  cause  of  Federal  Aid  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Improved  arrangements  are  un¬ 
der  way  for  the  distribution  of 
surplus  equipment  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  schools  and  colleges  at 
40%  below  standard  rates  and  a 
“Public  Works  Program,”  includ¬ 
ing  school  buildings,  is  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  offing. 


SINCE  ITS  INCEPTION  IN  1857, 
the  National  Education  Association 
has  held  its  national  convention  four 
times  in  New  Jersey,  and  has  had  only 
one  New  Jersey  educator  as  its 
president. 

The  records  show  that  the  annual 
convention  was  held  once  in  Trenton, 
twice  in  Asbury  Park,  and  once  in 
Atlantic  City.  The  most  popular  con¬ 
vention  sites  appear  to  be  Chicago  and 
Boston,  each  of  which  was  selected 
five  times.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  Denver,  Col., 
receiv^  the  nod  four  times  each.  Next 
in  line,  with  three  conventions  under 
their  belts,  are  Philadelphia,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Milwaukee,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  lone  New  Jersey  president  of 
the  national  association  was  James  M. 
Green,  of  the  Trenton  Normal  School, 
who  held  the  distinguished  ofiBce  in 
1901. 


national  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren;  1  in  Lip  Reading;  111  in  Music 
Educators  National  Conference;  20  in 
National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women;  10  in  National  Association 
of  Journalism  Directors;  344  in  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals;  97  in  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Speech;  154  in  National 
Council  for  Social  Studies;  78  in  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Teachers  Association; 
8  in  Rural  Education ;  39  in  Secondary 
Teachers;  68  in  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development;  and  14  in 
Visual  Education. 

SINCE  1938  THE  NEA  Journal 
has  listed  the  editor’s  choice  for  the 
most  important  book  of  the  year. 
Named,  during  that  time,  the  most  out¬ 
standing  books  are:  1938,  Coming 
Victory  of  Democracy,  by  Thomas 
Mann;  1939,  The  American  Canon,  by 
Daniel  L.  Marsh;  1940,  Faith  for  Liv- 


(Education  ^.Jda6 


But  Illinois,  in  the  88  ^ears  of  NEA 
history,  has  supplied  the  national 
association  with  eleven  presidents. 
New  York  has  supplied  nine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  eight,  and  Pennsylvania 
seven. 

Nineteen  states  have  never  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  successful  presidential 
candidate.  They  are  Alabama,  Texas, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Dela¬ 
ware,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

EXACTLY  2,461  NEW  JERSEY 
teachers  are  members  of  at  least  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  means 
that,  in  addition  to  being  members  of 
the  NEA,  they  are  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  specialized-field  affiliated  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  records  show  that  13  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Adult  Eiducation  Depart¬ 
ment;  37  in  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Eiducation,  and  Rec¬ 
reation;  276  in  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators;  6  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  College; 
9  in  American  Eiducational  Research 
Association;  231  in  American  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Association;  21  in  Art  Edu¬ 
cation;  116  in  Business  Education; 
320  in  Elementary  School  Principals; 
20  in  Home  Edonomics;  130  in  Inter- 


ing,  by  Lewis  Mumford;  1941,  War 
by  Revolution,  by  Francis  Williams; 
1942,  A  Time  for  Greatness,  by  Her¬ 
bert  Agar;  1943,  Prefaces  to  Peace, 
a  volume  bringing  together  discussions 
by  five  outstanding  Americans;  1944, 
TV  A — Democracy  on  the  March,  by 
David  E.  Lilienthal;  and  1945,  Sixty 
Million  Jobs,  by  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Have  you  read  all  of  them? 

.  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  ON 
traffic  safety  prepared  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  has 
b^n  adjudged  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Committee  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  as  the  best  motion  picture  of 
the  year  on  safety  education.  It  is 
entitled  “X  Marks  the  Spot.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  tells  the  story  of  Joe  Doakes, 
a  typical  American  citizen,  as  driver 
and  pedestrian.  Schools  may  secure 
information  concerning  the  picture 
from  Safety  Education  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Motor  Vehicles.  State 
House,  Trenton  7. 

IN  ORDER  TO  HELP  MEET  THE 

declining  supply  of  elementary  school 
teachers.  East  Chicago,  Illinois,  intro¬ 
duced  a  course  in  teaching  pra<rtice 
for  high  school  seniors.  A  coordinator, 
with  the  approval  of  the  elementary 
principal  and  teacher,  assigns  each 
pupil  for  one  period  a  day  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher.  The  student  is  given 
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as  wide  a  range  of  work  in  assisting 
the  teacher  as  she  is  capable  of  doing 
without  detriment  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  children.  Her  work  begins  with 
observation  and  is  followed  by  such 
assignments  as  caring  for  the  room, 
arranging  materials,  and  keeping  rec¬ 
ords.  Later  actual  teaching  may,  be 
done  with  small  or  larger  groups  of 
children,  following  plans  made  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupil  is  given  work  expe¬ 
rience  which  may  be  helpful  to  her  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  excellent  opportunity  is 
provided  for  the  recruitment  of  quali¬ 
fied  young  women  for  the  teaching 
profession. — Educational  Leadership. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
has  some  responsibility  to  the  states 
and  localities  to  assist  in  placing  school 
plants  again  in  good  condition.  It  is 
realized  that  the  training  for  war  work 
of  some  12,000,000  jorsons  helped  to 


acquisition,  construction,  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  educational  plant  facil¬ 
ities,  if  local  or  state  funds  used  for 
the  same  purposes  total  $54,375,000. 
This  amounts  to  a  40  p)er  cent  Federal 
contribution. 

“THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
welcomes  the  opprartimity  of  helping 
schools  continue  in  p)eacetime  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  of  their  wartime 
Bond  and  Stamp  savings  program,” 
announced  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  M.  Vinson  on  December  14. 

Vinson’s  statement  was  in  response 
to  a  resolution  presented  to  him  by 
a  group  of  the  Nation’s  leading  educa¬ 
tors  who  were  unanimous  in  request¬ 
ing  “that  the  Treasury  Depuirtment, 
working  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  schools  in  a  {)eacetime  savings 
program.” 


deteriorate  the  physical  plants.  It  is 
realized,  also,  that  the  planning  for 
future  school  construction  is  an 
essential  step  in  maintaining  full 
employment. 

To  date  Congress  has  made  avail¬ 
able,  through  Public  Law  49,  a  total 
of  $17,500,000  for  states  and  locali¬ 
ties  to  use  in  planning  public  works. 
The  amount  is  inadequate,  but  the 
principle,  or  accepted  pmlicy,  is 
significant. 

More  recently  two  bills,  identical  in 
content,  have  been  introduced  — 
HR4499  and  SI  719.  The  bills  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  NEA.  They 
provide  for  aid  to  states  in  prep>aring 
drawings  and  spiecifications,  and  for 
construction  or  acquisition  of  public 
educational  plant  facilities.  They  pro¬ 
vide  for  “a  single  agency  designated 
or  created  by  a  state  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  act  within  the 
state.” 

The  funds  would  be  apportioned  to 
the  states  in  accordance  with  a  for¬ 
mula  which  recognizes  the  financial 
abilities  of  states. 

The  bills  would  give  New  Jersey 
$94,422  for  a  three-year  survey  of 

lant  needs.  They  provide  also  for 

1,175,764,  to  be  matched  with  local 
or  state  funds,  for  a  five-year  program 
of  preraring  drawings  and  sp)ecifica- 
tions.  They  provide,  too,  for  $^,250,- 
000  for  a  seven-year  program  of 


“It  was  wartime  p>atriotism  which 
led  more  than  25,000,000  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  more  than  250,000  schook 
to  save  regularly  through  Bonds  and 
Stampw  every  week,”  said  Vinson. 

“The  Treasury  will  keep  what  we 
shall  henceforth  call  ‘U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  and  Stampie’  on  sale  at  Post 
Offices,  through  rural  mail  carriers, 
and  at  banks,  stores,  factories  and 
other  outlets.  And  we  shall  continue 
to  coop>erate  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  in  making  available  to 
teachers  teaching  aids  in  the  fields  of 
thrift,  money  management  and  govern¬ 
ment  finance.” 

Secretary  Vinson  made  known  these 
views  at  a  meeting  in  his  office,  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  December  13,  during 
which  he  welcomed  to  Washington 
three  champion  student  Bond  sellers 
who  won  a  trip  to  the  nation’s  capitol 
for  their  Victory  Loan  activities  in 
Caribou,  Maine.  The  three  winning 
Caribou  students  were:  Jacqueline  Ma- 
gill,  17;  Carolyn  Harmon,  15;  and 
Margaret  Herbert,  17. 


This  Issue  of  the  Review 
Goes  to  Your  Home. 

If  You  Don't  Receive  It, 
Please  Tell  Us  at  Once. 


0^  SdcteeUioK 

District  Sheiters  Teachers 

Monroe  School  District  in  the  state  of 
Washington  is  doing  something  abont  the 
problem  of  housing  married  teachers  and 
their  famUies.  Bids  have  been  opened  for 
construction  of  four  modem  teachers’  cot¬ 
tages  to  be  built  on  school  property  by  pri¬ 
vate  money  without  cost  to  the  district.  At 
a  rental  of  $30  per  month,  the  renters  will 
pay  for  and  present  these  cottages  to  the 
district  in  a  period  of  15  years. 

Pony  Market  Swings  Up 

An  npaorge  in  Uie  pony  mariiet  is 
foNseen  in  lown  as  the  result  of  a 
mling  by  the  State  Department  of  Fob- 
lie  Instruction.  They  decided  that  farm 
children  who  go  to  school  by  pony- 
bsMdc  will  be  reimbnrsed  for  the  cost  of 
their  education. 

Teaching  with  In-sight 

A  young  Louisiana  State  Universi^  pro¬ 
fessor  who  was  blinded  while  serving  in 
the  navy  is  back  in  his  classroom  t^ay, 
teaching  once  again.  He  is  Vernon  Parenton, 
a  sociology  instructor.  He  left  the  faculty 
at  the  start  of  the  war  to  accept  a  commis¬ 
sion.  While  on  a  loading  dock  in  New 
Caledonia,  he  was  blinded  by  an  explosion 
of  an  ammunition  depot.  Given  a  medical 
discharge,  he  practiced  classroom  routine  at 
home,  coached  by  his  pretty  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  just  six  weeks  before  he  went 
into  the  navy.  After  ten  months’  work,  he 
is  again  teaching  a  full  schedule.  He  lives 
several  blocks  from  the  college,  an'd  travels 
to  his  classroom  accompanied  only  by  Trixie, 
his  Seeing-Eye  dog. 

Teachers  Are  Ambassadors 

One  American  who  had  been  long  at  home 
in  South  America  had  an  interesuting  ob¬ 
servation  to  make:  “The  best  harbingers  of 
good  will  down  there  have  been  our  school 
teachers  on  vacation.  They  understood  the 
countries  they  visited;  they  had  little  money 
to  throw  away;  and  they  were  eager  to  learn 
all  they  could.” 

Harold  Lamb  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Teachor 

A  full-page  picture  in  color  of  one  of 
America’s  most  famous  faces,  ‘*Teacher,”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  September  Cosmofolitan,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  prose  picture  by  Dale  Eunson. 

"You’ve  adored  her  and  despised  bar,* 
Mr.  Eunson  writes:  "yon>o  brought  bar 
apples  and  pepper^  her  with  spitballs. 
But  yon  wouldn’t  be  what  yon  aro  to¬ 
day  without  her.  She’s  the  fount  of 
all  knowledge,  the  funnel  for  the  wi^ 
dom  and  experlenee  of  the  agea— his¬ 
tory,  spelling,  phllooophy,  granunsw. 
chemist^,  the  noathematics  of  Areh- 
imedes,  the  Latin  of  VergU.  Sho’s  tired 
and  timless,  plain  and  beantifnl  with 
the  true  be«n^  of  the  giver.  Yet  what 
of  her  when  she  leaves  her  olassroom 
worldf  Where  does  she  board?  Who 
are  bar  friends?  What  fun  does  she 
lukve— If  any?  You  don’t  know,  do  you? 
Yon  ought  to  know,  beeanse  yon  aro 
her  ehildren  and  she  lives  and  has  her 
reward  in  your  lives.  You  should  not 
let  her  beeome  the  forgotten  woaaam* 
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In  National  Rehabilitation 


•  do  you  know  wh^ 


ICE  CREAM 


is  important? 


For  Servicemen  .  .  .  for.  War-Weary 
Civilians  .  .  .  for  Growing  Children 

...  Ice  Cream  provides  milk  nutrients 
in  a  form  which  is  both  healthful  and 
universally  popular. 


As  most  teachers  are  aware,  the  nu¬ 
trients  of  Ice  Cream  are  the  finest  in 
Nature's  menus,  the  same  ones  as  are 
found  in  milk  .  .  .  calcium,  complete 
proteins,  riboflavin,  vitamin  A. 

In  these  days  when  millions  of  serv¬ 
icemen  and  war-weary  civilians  are  in 
need  of  rehabilitation,  and  when  cor- 
rea  nutrition  is  vital  to  America’s  chil¬ 
dren,  we  can  be  especially  thankful  for 
Ice  Cream  because 


ICE  CREAM 

IS  A  NUTRITIOUS  FOOD 

(and  Morale-Building) 


M.C  v-rcam  uccause 

(1)  it  helps  to  promote  good  nutrition 

(2)  it  tends  to  improve  morale. 


“lea  Craoin  — lat’t  Find  Out 
About  It”  together  with  a 
teacher’s  supplement,  a  help¬ 
ful  teaching  aid  . . .  sent  FREE 
on  request.  Write  for  a  copy  to;  National 
Dairy  Council,  Depi  NJER'246,  1 1 1  N. 
Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois ...  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization  promoting  national 
health  through  better  under- , 
standing  of  dairy  foods  and 
their  use. 


New  Jersey  Youth — 

To  What  College? 


By  C.  E.  Partch 
Rutgers  University 


The  migration  of  New  Jersey  high 
school  graduates  to  other  States 
presents  a  condition  that  needs  to  be 
examined  critically.  The  chart  shows 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  New  Jersey  boys 
and  girls  who  enter  college  go  to  insti¬ 
tutions  in  other  States. 


Because  the  other  States  need  their 
present  facilities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  returning  veterans  the  students 
from  New  Jersey  will  have  to  seek 
opportunities  within  their  own  State. 

To  have  twice  as  many  high  school 
graduates  applying  for  admission  to 
our  colleges  within  the  State  as  we 
usually  have  presents  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  The  problem  is  complicated  many 


fold  by  the  veterans’  groups  seeking 
college  opportunities. 

The  number  of  women  seeking  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  is  greater  today 
than  it  has  ever  been.  New  Jersey 
provides  fewer  opportunities  per 
10,000  population  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  for  women  than  any 
of  the  48  states.  (Utah  provides  for 
86  women  per  10,000  population 
within  the  State  while  New  Jersey 
provides  for  only  15.) 

Unless  something  is  done  and  done 
quickly  to  correct  this  serious  defi¬ 
ciency  in  college  facilities,  the  New 
Jersey  boys  and  girls  will  find  it  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  a 
college  that  will  admit  them. 


KUHBER  OF  STUDKIITS  PBt  10,000  POrULATIOII  ATTXKOIMO  AS  RXSICCMTS 
OF  THE  STATS  OR  AS  MIORAKTS  TO  OR  PROM  OTOR  STATES 
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Vastine  Urges  Reports  on  All  Democratic 
Discussions  Meetings  Held  in  New  Jersey 


From  September  15,  1945  to  date, 
some  2,600  copies  of  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions  outlines  have  been  sent  to 
discussion  leaders  and  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  adult  group  discussion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  B.  Vastine  of  Union, 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Democratic  Discussions.  At  the  same 
time, .  many  meetings  have  been  held 
and  have  not  been  reported  to  head¬ 
quarters  office. 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  a  group 


headquarters  office  has  a  record.  If  all 
meetings  were  reported,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  would  be  at  least  twice 
this  figure. 

To  assist  leaders  who  have  held  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings  and  have  not  yet 
reported  them,  a  report  form  is  in¬ 
cluded  on  this  page.  Fill  it  out  and 
mail  it  to  NJEA  headquarters.  A 
report  form  is  also  enclos^  with  each 
discussion  outline  for  convenience  in 
reporting  meetings. 


Democratic  Discussions  Report  Form 

Name  of  Group . . Date  of  Meeting . 

Subject  . . . . . 

Place  of  meeting  (City) .  County . . 

No.  of  teachers  present .  Others . 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

(.rC«uk^ 

THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

Asain,  Temple  UniTersicy  offers  e  wide 
selectioD  of  srsduuc  and  ondernraduacc 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  mwns  the 
resular  University  facilities  available  to  teach¬ 
ers.  school  principals  and  superintendents.  If 
you  require  courses  for  cerdneatiom  or  if  you 
are  a  candidate  for  a  depree.  you  will  ind  that 
the  Temple  Sommer  Sessions  arc  ideally 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  a|M  from  its  edu¬ 
cational  advantaaes,  the  University— and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs— offer  many 
cuUnral  and  recreational  opportunities.  You'll 
enjoy  spendinp  a  Sommer  in  Philadelphia. 

IS  7mm  29 
mAMtmtS9 
m  St^t.  20 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

'iPkila^elpkia 

Writ*  f*T  tht  iUastrmt**/  ieol/rS  wUck  dnerihti 
th*  mamj  aJnmUgts  of  th*  T*mfl*  Summer 
SttstmuJoT  1946.  Address  Office  •/<*•  Kegistrer, 
Brood  &  Montgomery  Ave.iPhiUdelfhio  22,  Po. 


Are-Sessasn^  /an#  i  i 
RegttUr  Seaeom^  Jmh  1 
Pod  Sesdomt,  Amg.  12 


Please  send  Outline  No,. . . 

Signed. . 

Address-. . 


Soathem  State  Teachers  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Telephone  -  Bockville  Centre  SS2S 
Enroll  now  for  Fall  placement 
Write  for  registration  form 


use  the  topics  suggested  by  the  NJEIA 
program,”  Vastine  said.  “The  main 
thmg  that  interests  us  is  that  teachers 
discuss  current  problems  with  their 
non-teaching  neighbors.  It  is  the 
method  that  is  of  most  importance. 
Therefore,  discussion  programs  in 
which  local  teachers  have  an  important 
part  should  be  reported  to  the  NJEA.” 

Eleven  thousand  teachers  and  lay¬ 
men  attended  Democratic  Discussions 
meetings  in  the  State  for  the  period 
September  1,  1945  to  January  1,  1946. 
This  is  the  total  of  which  the  NJEA 


lMd*A„ 


I  didn’t  do  my  homework  to  save 
paper. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Asencies 
EstabUshed  1855  Charles  W.  Malferd,  Prep. 

am  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  35th  STBBETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCUD  AVE.,  CLBVSI,AND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — AT.T.  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  them¬ 
selves!  You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  yon  expert 
guidance.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  66th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  .Issociation  of  Tearben’  .Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Plfth  Avenue,  is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  CHelsea  3-3384 

where,  as  in  the  past,  it  offers  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  c!lents 
in  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges 

BEGINALD  L.  FEB.NALD.  Proprietor  Member  National  Asooclation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
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Alas,  Our  Study  Hall! 
The  Attraction’s  Gone 


I 


Donald  Sellers  Klopp,  Red  Bank 

STUDY  HALL;  Then  and  Now 


Time-honored,  storied  study  hall 
By  founding  fathers  built  for  all 
To  muse  with  Caesar  and  the  Bard, 
With  Euclid,  Beard,  and  Abelard. 


By  golly!  here  is  something  strange — 
The  place  has  undergone  a  change; 

The  ancient  greats  give  way  to  greater — 
Meet  Super  Gal  not  Qeopatra. 


0  hall  to  recreate  the  mind. 

Amid  life’s  turmoil  here  to  find 
Surcease  from  social  strife  and  things 
That  unscholastic  interest  brings. 


See  yon  calm  lad.  O  can  it  be 
This  ivy-smothered  sanctu’ry 
Does  e’en  today  this  precept  keep? 

No,  sssh — he’s  thought  himself  to  sleep. 


0  stately  hall,  where  scholars  past 
Have  shaped  their  names,  have  made  them  last. 
Have  carved  their  niche  in  life’s  vast  temple. 
Have  left  a  monumental  sample. 


Now  others  follow  in  their  path. 

Here  practice  geometric  math. 

They  have  to  find  their  niche  or  starve 
And  so  they  carve  and  carve  and  carve. 


In  these  proud  precincts  teachers,  free. 
Whiled  once  an  hour  in  liberty. 

Their  momentary  lectures  done. 

They’d  warm  their  minds  in  morning  Sun. 


But  now  they  sign  the  hundredth  slip 
For  necessary  book  and  trip. 
Announcements  read  with  parching  lip 
And  substitute  for  three  more  sick. 


Oops,  Sorry! 


COACH  (to  absent-minded  prof  at  banquet) :  Pro¬ 
fessor,  will  you  please  pass  the  nuts? 

PROF :  But  none  of  them  made  over  50  per  cent. . . . 


Slips  in  the  N.  J.  Press 


**’Ihe  annual  Reformed  Church  bazaar  will  be  hell  in 
the  women’s  social  rooms  on  November  29.” 


Pupil  Gems  of  the  Month 


PICKLED — “Captain  Lawson  and  some  of  the  other 
fliers  were  packed  in  liters.” 

DOMESTICITY — “Then  Ophelia  comes  in  accusing 
him  of  madness.” 

CARPENTRY — “lambic  pentameter  is  five  inches  to 
the  foot” 

GENEIRAL — “The  way  Miss  Decibel  marks  she  miut 
be  the  original  Keeper  of  the  B’s.” 


For  All  ELECTRIC  Jobs 
Coll  Reddy  Kilowatt 


I’m  your  elearic  servant,  dependable,  tire¬ 
less,  ready  to  serve  you  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  I’m  on  duty  at  the  Reddybox 
and  I  answer  all  calls  the  instant  you  plug  in. 


REDDY  KILOWATT, 

your  electric  servant 


PVBLIC®SERyiCE 


NOW  READY— 

Revised  and  Simplified  Equipment  for 

THE  IOWA  EVERY- PUPIL  TESTS 
OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


FORMS  L,  M,  N,  O 

ELEMENTARY  BATTERY 
Grades  3-5 


ADVANCED  BATTERY 
Grades  5-9 


TEST  A^Silent  Reading 
Comprehension 

TEST  B— Work-Study  Skills 

TEST  C— Basic  Language  Skills 

TEST  D— Basie  Arithmetic  Skills 


Now  included  with  each  package  of  Tests  is 
an  EXAMINER’S  MANUAL  containing  all  items 
needed  to  administer  and  score  the  Tests;  also, 
a  classification  of  skills  with  suggestions  for 
remedial  work. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Now  — an  innovation  in  the 
field  of  visual  instruction — a 
teacher-training  film  that 
shows  how  to  obtain  the  most 
effective  results  from  the  use 
of  classroom  films. 

Using  the  Classroom  Film,'^ 
a  proiluction  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  —  covers 
steps  in  film  utilization — prep¬ 
aration  of  the  class,  showing 
of  the  film,  class  discussion  and 
analysis  of  final  results.  'I'he 
same  techniques  were  used  in 
the  pro«luction  of  this  film  as 
are  used  in  making  all  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  Class¬ 
room  Films. 

Many  schools  will  wish  to 
include  Using  the  Classroom 
Film*'  in  their  own  film  libra¬ 
ries.  Drop  a  card  to  us  today. 
We  will  be  glad  to  call  and 
arrange  a  showing  to  teachers 
at  your  convenience. 

WENDELL  C.  SHIELDS 
1841  Broadway 
New  York  23,  New  York 
Telephone  Cir.  7-2667 

REPRESENTING 

Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films  Inc. 


m  0  s 

r  f  ke  Aski 

A  List  of  Free  and  Inexpensive 
Classroom  Helps  Available 
From  Our  Advertisers 

100.  Wlien  and  how  was  Standard 
Time  adopted?  Does  standard 
gauge  of  track  and  equipment 
affect  the  general  pubuc?  De¬ 
velopment  of  Railroad  Transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  U.  S.  answers  these  . 
questions  and  many  others.  It 
is  a  factual  historical  story  of 
the  beginning  of  the  great  rail¬ 
road  industry  of  the  country. 
Suggested  for  high  school  refer¬ 
ence  work.  {Association  of 
American  Railroads) 

101.  “Suggestions  for  Organizing  Stu¬ 
dent  Operators’  Club  for  the 
Projected  Teaching  Aids  Depart¬ 
ment”  will  be  helpful  to  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  teacher  working 
with  visual  aids.  {DeVry  Cor- 
poration) 

102.  New  Teacher’s  Outline  on  the 
5- Way  Plan  for  Dental  Health. 
Explains  just  how  to  use  the 
“WTiy  Do  Teeth  Ache?”  chart, 
the  full  color  Dental  Certificates, 
and  the  cardboard  model  of  a 
set  of  teeth.  The  folder  includes 
special  diagramatic  drawings 
clearly  showing  the  proper  tech¬ 
nique  for  tooth  binding.  {Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  Company) 

103.  “How  to  Run  a  Fihn  Library,” 
visualized  manual  for  school  film 
libraries,  is  being  distributed  at 
below  production  cost  —  50^  a 
copy.  The  manual  is  a  functional 
one;  it  shows  how  to  make  and 
keep  records.  There’s  even  a 
slide  in  it  to  project  a  film  rack 
“blueprint”  on  the  blackboard 
for  a  tracing  from  which  boys 
in  the  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment  can  build  film  storage 
racks.  {Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  Films,  Inc.) 

104.  “Famous  Highways  of  the 
United  States”  is  a  wall  display 
8  ft.  wide,  lithographed  in  4 
colors.  It  contains  typical  scenes 
from  8  famous  highways  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  four  lesson  topics  dealing 
with  the  history  and  beauty  spots 
along  the  highways.  Will  be 
available  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Giarge  10^.  {Greyhound 
Lines) 


USE  TfflS  COUPON  I 

State  Teachers  Magazines  ^ 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  i 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3t  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 

100  101  102  103  104  I 

Name  _ _ _  -  I 

Address  . . . ■ 

I 

City . . .  State _ 

Subject  taught . . . Grade _ 

Enrollment:  Boys . Girls _ _  ! 

_ I 


Develop 
natural  talents 


Use  Finger  Paintsin  All  Grades 


Don’t  allow  the  natural  talents  of  your  pu¬ 
pils  to  be  obscured  by  their  slowness  to 
master  the  technique  of  brush,  pencil  or 
crayon.  Allow  them  free,  sponuneous 
creative  expression  —  with  Milton  Bradley 
Finger  Paints. 

Adapted  to  all  grades  and  all  degrees  of 
skill,  these  paints  can  be  swirled  and 
blended  into  attractive  designs  by  the  smal¬ 
lest  child  —  yet  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  refined  techniques  which  may  be  uught 
more  advanced  pupils. 


No  Messy  Mixing 


Milton  Bradley  Finger 
Paints  are  laboratory 
mixed  to  the  right 
creamy  consistency, 
come  in  six  colors  which 
the  pupil  can  blend  into 
any  desired  shade.  They 
are  absolutely  harmless 
and  can  easily  be  washed 
from  hands  and  clothing. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

XM  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


FEBRUARY,  1946 
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North  Brunswick  Tries  i 
Through  Study  Meetings  j 
To  Build  Better  Health 

A  series  of  five  study-group 
meetings,  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  specialists,  teachers, 
principals,  board  members, 
and  parents,  is  building  an 
understanding  of  the  school 
health  problem  in  North 
Brunswick  Township  Schools, 
of  which  Arthur  M.  Judd  is 
supervising  principal. 

Three  meetings  have  al¬ 
ready  been  held.  The  first 
dealt  with  materials  essential 
for  a  sound  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program.  The  second 
surveyed  the  over-all  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  health  program. 
The  third  discussed  physical 
examinations. 


School  Administrators  ' 
Will  Meet  in  New  York  , 

The  American  Association  | 
of  School  Administrators  will  i 
continue  its  regional  confer-  ' 
ences  this  year,  in  four  i 
widely  separated  cities.  For  I 
the  East,  the  center  will  be 
New  York,  and  the  dates  from 
March  4  through  March  7. 

“The  Unfinished  Task”  has 
been  selected  as  the  theme 
by  President  Charles  H.  Lake, 
Cleveland  superintendent. 

NEA  Roil  in  Elizabeth 
Rises  by  Twelve  Percent 

Elizabeth  reports  a  12  per 
cent  increase  in  NEA  reg¬ 
istrations  for  1945-46,  with 
290  teachers  enrolled  in  the 
national  association. 

Life  memberships  have  been 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Ruth  W. 
Pearson,  John  E.  Dwyer,  Dr. 
John  F.  Lotz,  Mrs.  Hazel  R. 
Fachet,  Arja  M.  Hawley, 
Clifton  J.  Hopf,  Ira  T.  Chap¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  R. 
Hoover,  Arthur  B.  Wrigley, 
aiul  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes, 
NEA  Vice  President. 

The  Boudinot,  Livingston, 
Penn,  Morris  and  Lafayette 
(day  and  e\'ening)  Schools 
boasted  perfect  NEA  figures. 


Practical  Democracy  Is 
Goal  of  Resort  Schools 

A  0>mmittee  for  Practical 
Democrac>'  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Atlantic  City 
schools  and  has  presented  its 
first  report  at  meetings  in 
the  schools  called  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  it. 

The  committee  chairmen, 
covering  different  grade  lev¬ 
els,  are  Emma  M.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Hunt,  and  Nora 
M.  Harri.s. 

The  report  spearheads  the 
resort  city's  attempt  to  initi¬ 
ate  better  intercultural  rela¬ 
tionships. 


Jonas  W.  Swenson,  New  Jersey  Schools^Work  Director,  met 
in  Washington  recently  with  top  War  Finance  offickds  and  edu~ 
cators,  to  plan  continued  school  savings  program.  Pictured  are 
Mr.  Swenson:  Daniel  Melcher,  director  of  War  Finance  Education 
Section;  Dr.  Herschel  Grime,  Cleveland  mathematics  supervisor; 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Archer,  University  of  Alabama. 


Service  Command  Reveals  Status  of  High  School 
Youths  Who  Enlist  in  Uncle  Sam  s  Armed  Forces 


A  recent  conference  with 
the  Second  Service  Com¬ 
mand  at  Governor’s  Island 
stressed  the  advantages  of  en¬ 
listment  in  the  United  States 
Army  for  high  school  boys. 

Enlistments,  they  said,  may 
be  for  eighteen-month,  two- 
year,  and  three-year  periods. 
Boys  of  17  years  of  age  and 
those  who  have  not  received 
i  their  final  induction  notice 
1  may  start  army  service  im¬ 
mediately  with  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
'The  dependents  of  men  who 
enlist  or  re-enllst  before  July 
1, 1946,  will  receive  family  al- 


Appointed  by  Business 
Group,  Director  Is  Card 

Burt  (Tard,  of  Orange  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  for  New  Jersey  for  the 
Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  NEA.  'There  is 
a  director  for  each  state. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the 
27  departments  of  the  NEA, 
the  Department  of  Business 
Education  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  bringing  profes¬ 
sional  benefits  to  business 
teachers.  'The  official  publi¬ 
cation  Is  The  National  Biui-  l 
nesa  Education  Quarterly.  I 


Dwyer  Becomes  Principal 

John  Dwyer,  president  of 
the  Union  (bounty  (Conference 
of  Teachers,  is  the  new  prln-  ' 
cipal  of  the  Marshall  School 
in  Elizabeth. 

Ehvyer  has  been  very  active  i 
in  organization  affairs  in  ! 
Elizabeth.  | 


I  lowances.  The  17-year-old 
!  lad  who  enlists  for  three  years 
'  may  name  his  overseas  the- 
!  atre,  his  branch  of  service, 
and  may  accumulate  48 
!  months  of  free  schooling 
credit.  If  he  remains  in  the 
army  for  20  years,  he  may 
retire  on  half  pay,  or  if  he 
remains  for  30  years  he  may 
j  retire  on  three-fourths  pay. 

I  He  will  receive  20  per  cent 
extra  pay  for  overseas  serv¬ 
ice;  will  get  an  annual  30- 
day  furlough  with  full  pay; 
will  secure  a  five  per  cent 
pay  increase  for  every  addi¬ 
tional  three-year  enlistment; 
may  learn  one  or  more  of  200 
!  trades  taught  in  Army  schools 
1  and  may  have  the  benefits  of 
j  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance. 


An  invitation  to  visit  the  ex¬ 
perimental  class  at  MacFar- 
land  High  School,  Borden- 
town,  has  been  relayed  to 
high  school  faculties  through 
Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Commi.s- 
sloner  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Since  September,  1944,  Mrs. 
Helen  Hostos  has  had  charge 
of  a  group  of  ninth  graders 
who  have  had  difficulty  in 
mastering  typical  school  sub¬ 
jects.  She  has  conducted  one 
group  through  a  year's  work; 
now,  while  still  working  one 
period  a  day  with  that  group, 
she  has  taken  over  a  new 
group  and  is  working  with 
them  in  similar  fashion. 

All  of  the  pupils  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reading.  Mrs.  Hos- 


Carteret  Schools  Show 
Goals  of  Kindergarten 
In  Pamphlet  to  Parents 

A  14-page  booklet  entitled 
“Helping  Your  Child  to  Get 
a  Ck^  Start  in  School”  has 
been  sent  to  the  parents  of  all 
Carteret  kindergarten  pupils 
by  Supervising  Principal 
George  S.  Goodell. 

Written  by  Mr.  Goodell, 
Katherine  Donovan,  Washing¬ 
ton  School  principal,  and 
Anne  Richards,  Cleveland 
School  principal,  the  pamph¬ 
let  is  designed  to  explain  what 
the  kindergarten  >^1  do  for 
the  youngsters  and  to  describe 
the  new  experiences  which 
they’ll  face. 


New  Jersey  Instructors 
Rank  High  in  Responses 

'That  teachers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  awake  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  secure  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  from  advertisers  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  333 
teachers  in  the  past  year  have 
used  the  coupon  in  the  Yours 
for  the  Asking  Column  con¬ 
tained  in  each  issue. 

Only  three  states  sur¬ 
passed  the  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  number  of 
coupons  sent  for  free  teach¬ 
ing  materials.  They  were  (Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Ohio  and  Connecticut 


East  Rutherford  Seeks 
T wenty  Percent  Advance 

Mrs.  Anne  Phelps,  speaking 
for  the  East  Rutherford  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  asked  the 
Board  of  Education  on  De¬ 
cember  21  to  grant  a  20  per 
cent  salary  increase  spread 
over  two  years. 

The  Board  deferred  action 
until  after  its  February  re¬ 
organization. 


tos,  trained  in  that  field, 
spends  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  with  remedial  tech¬ 
niques.  Her  situation  is  prob- 
ably  typical  of  that  found  in 
all  high  schools,  but  her  sue* 
ce-ssful  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  aroused  favorable 
comment  among  her  ob¬ 
servers. 

Intimately  connected  with 
Mrs.  Hostos’  project  are  Prin¬ 
cipal  Anna  T.  Burr,  Super¬ 
intendent  R.  M.  Oberholser, 
and  County  Superintendent 
I..OUIS  J.  Kaser. 

Many  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  are  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  tt 
witness  the  work  being  done 
by  Mrs.  Hostos. 


Mrs.  Helen  Hostos  and  Her  Remedial  Reading  Class 
Attract  Observers  from  Other  School  Systems 


i 


E 
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Contest*,  Films,  Magazines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activities 


A  series  of  13  five-minute  radio 
scrips  under  the  title  of  The  Safety 
Story  Lady  is  now  available  from 
Radio  Director,  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  20  North  W acker  Drive,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois.  The  scripts  are  adaptations 
of  published  safety  stories  which  were 
broadcast  originally  from  Chicago  to 
intermediate  grade  children. 

AAA 

The  1946  Home  Study  Blue  Book, is 
a  handbook  of  vocational  information 
regarding  approved  correspondence 
courses  covering  various  trades,  voca¬ 
tions,  and  semi-professions.  Prepared 
for  vocational  guidance  instructors  and 
veteran  advisory  officers,  it  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request  to  the  National  Home 
Study  Council,  839-1 7(A  Street,  N,  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

AAA 

The  Department  of  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  meeting  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  March  21-23.  The 
meetings  will  center  around  problems 
of  providing  better  schools  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  the  modern  world. 

AAA 

Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  making  of  13  half-hour 
radio  plays  which  provide  supple¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  the  history  of 


"Invaluabla  In  classes  In  speech" 

A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH 


JOHN  8.  KENYON.  Profeuor  of  tho  EnoHah 
Language  In  Hiram  Collage,  and 
THOMAS  A.  KNOTT.  Profaeaor  of  English 
In  tho  Univareity  of  Michigan. 

•  This  new  phonetic  pronouncing  diction¬ 
ary  eervee  for  the  speech  of  the  United  Statoa.a 
purpoaa  comparable  to  that  served  for  Southern 
Sritish  English  by  Professor  Daniel  Jonao's  Enj- 
fnh  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

•  The  vocabulary  Includes  tho  great  body 
of  common  words  In  use  In  America.  Having  In 
mind  tho  needs  of  students,  tho  editors  have  In¬ 
cluded  many  American  proper  names  and  many 
historical  and  lltsrary  names. 

•  This  dictionary  deals  aoie/y  with  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  Is  Indicated  by  tho  alphabet 
of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  More 
than  half  of  these  symbols  are  tho  ordinary  lot- 
ters  of  tho  English  alphabet  or  familiar  varia¬ 
tions  of  them. 

S38  Pages  — Sixe,  *9*  IH'Inohas  — 

Dark  Red  Cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  IS.00 

Writ* /or  Jetcriptint  circular  to  Ocparlmenl  9 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  SpriR|Md  2.  Masi 


American  Aviation.  The  series  starts 
on  February  2  over  a  selected  network 
of  more  than  150  stations.  For  pro¬ 
gram  listing,  consult  the  radio  time¬ 
table  of  your  local  newspaper. 

AAA 

Monthly  safety  lesson  units  for  the 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high 


school  levels  have  been  published  hy  the 
School  and  College  Division  of  the 
Newark  Safety  Council,  24  Branford 
Place,  Newark  2.  The  units  cover  all 
areas  of  safety  and  are  appropriately 
arranged  for  integration  with  various 
subject-matter  fields.  There  is  no  cost 
connected  with  these  units. 


Lonns 

How  to  borrow  $50,  $100  or  more  without  endorsers 
—up  to  15  months*  to  repay 


SHORT  OF  CASH?  You  Can  get  a  loan 
from  Household  Finance  in  a  quick, 
simple  transaction.  You  may  even  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  money  and  make  your  pay¬ 
ments  entirely  by  mail! 

You  need  no  security,  no  endorsers 


nnd  h*r«  th*  cosh  lean  you  need 
n  r  ChooM  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horo 


3 

paymts 

4 

paymts 

8 

paymts 

10 

paymts 

12 

paymts 

IS 

paymts 

$  25 

50 

75 

$  8.7.5 
17.51 
26.26 

$  6.65 
13.29 
19.94 

$  6.97 
10.46 

$  5.71 
8.57 

$7.31 

$  6.06 

too 

35.01 

26.58 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

10.10 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

12.11 

200 

70.03 

,53.16 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

16.15 

250 

87.5:t 

66.4,5 

34.87 

28.56 

21.37 

20.19 

.too 

105.04 

79.75 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

24.23 

Theee  psymenu  ioclude  all  coats  11  payments  am  made  monthly 
on  the  same  day  ol  each  snccesatve  iiKmCh.  Earlier  or  larcer 
payments  reduce  tire  total  charies  and  later  or  smaller  pay¬ 
ments  increase  them. 

Hoi^uou>*s  ONLY  CNAacK  Is  the  monthly  rate  o«  2H%  on 
unpaid  ludances. 

It  is  ligured  on  actual  unpaid  princtMl  balances  as  reduced  by 
payments.  There  are  no  tines,  fees,  discounts  or  other  hidden 
charges. 


to  get  a  loan  from  Household.  If  you 
have  a  steady  position,  you  can  borrow 
here  on  your  earning  ability. 

Repay  in  instalments 

You  may  repiay  your  loan  in  2  to  15* 
____  monthly  instalments.  Notice 

_  that  you  may  choose  the 

schedule  that  best  fits  your 
— —  own  income.  Payments  shown 

paymtt  include  principal  and  charges. 

The  nearest  Household  office 
will  be  glad  to  receive  your 
$  6.06  application  for  whatever 

amount  you  need.  Or  send  the 
8.08  coupon  for  full  information 

10.10  about  borrowing  by  mail. 

Helps  for  consumers 

Home  eomomics  teachers  use 
24  23  Household’s  booklets  on  buy- 

ing  and  budgeting  as  study 
r  larxer  material.  Ask  for  free  sample 

"  copies. 

•Loans  for  certain  purposes 
still  limited  by  Government 
___  regulations  to  shorter  periods. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

' 


O'Lp  0\  <l  1 1  OPt 


'  CSTAtLISHCD  lin 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  RNANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

Cumdgw  Huchuwdi  Of  wf  PurHl  Amhuy 

604  Krdrrul  ScrveC  IV\>plr«  Truat  I'o.  Main  ft  Duy  Bldg..  2ad  FI.,  IVrth  .Amboy  Natiocuit 

ind  Fl..l*h.:  ('amdeu  7940  RulMliig.  6th  Floor,  H).:  t>r«iige  5-ilJl  Bldg..  6th  Floor. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  yioeember  0.  if042?  ao  amended  April  2^9  1944 


ARTICLE  I  — Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  NEW  JERSEY 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  II —  Objects 

This  Association  is  established  to  promote  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  maintain  for 
the  office  of  teaching  its  true  position  among  the  profes¬ 
sions;  to  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  public  and 
State  school  teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action. 

ARTICLE  III  —  Membership 

Section  1.  Active  Members.  Any  teacher,  principal, 
supeiv  isor  or  superintendent  of  the  public  or  State  schools 
of  New  Jersey  or  any  other  person  holding  a  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate  valid  in  any  public  or  State  school  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  may  become  an  active  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  pa^-ment  of  the  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  Honorary  Members.  Honorary  members 
may  be  elected  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  provided  that  nominations  for  such  honorary 
memberships  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Hon- 
orarv’  members  ^all  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  3.  Assocute  Members.  Any  student  prepar¬ 
ing  for  teaching  in  any  New  Jersey  College,  or  any  person 
interested  in  education  in  New  Jersey  may  become  an 
Associate  Meml>er  upon  payment  of  annual  dues.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Members  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

ARTICLE  IV  —  Omcers 

Section  1.  OFFICERS.  The  Officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  tno  years  and  may  not  suc¬ 
ceed  themselves  in  office. 

The  Officers  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  offices 
immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Annual  Convention  at 
which  they  are  elected,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their 
Bucc^essors  take  office,  provided,  that  the  Treasurer  liefore 
assuming  office,  shall  give  a  bond  approved  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

Section  2.  DiTiEs  c)f  OFFICERS.  The  President  shall 
call  meetings  of  the  Exec  utive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly  and  shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a  member  ni  all  committees  and  shall  perform 
such  either  duties  as  shall  devolve  upon  him.  'fhe  Vice- 
President.  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  shall  perform 
all  the  duties  of  that  offic;e.  Should  the  President  of  the 
.Association  die  or  resign,  the  Vk;e-President  shall  l>ecome 
President.  I'h*-  \  k^'-President  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  ail  Standing  O^mmittees. 

The  Treasurer  shall  c;oUeic.t  and  have  custody  oi  all  the 
funds  of  the  Assoc-iatkai.  shall  pay  out  such  funds  only 
on  carders  sigrted  by  the  Presidefit  and  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary.  shall  keep  tlie  a<>;ounts  tA  the  Assc>ciation,  and  shall 
make  an  antiuaJ  itemized  repc.>rt  in  writing  of  auch  aceciunts, 
ai>d  shall  perform  such  c^tlier  duties  as  shall  devolve  upon 


ARTICLE  V  —  Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  MEMBERSHIP.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  officers  and  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers,  one  from  each  county,  elected  by  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  in  their  respective 
counties. 

The  members  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
terms  of  seven  shall  expire  each  year. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  assume  the 
duties  of  their  office  at  the  close  of  the  annual  convention 
following  their  election.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
meet  on  the  call  of  the  President  or  on  the  written  request 
of  seven  of  its  members. 

Section  2.  Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  execute  the  policies  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly;  to  transact  other  business  of  the  Association 
at  all  times  except  during  meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly;  to  propose  policies  for  the  consideration  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly;  to  establish  an  administrative  office  of  the 
Association;  to  authorize  expenditures  within  the  limits 
of  the  budget;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer;  to  approve  the  time,  place  and 
program  of  the  Annual  Convention;  to  issue  an  official 
publication ;  and  to  make  available  a  copy  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  to  any  member  who  requests  it. 

ARTICLE  VI  —  Delegate  Assembly 

Section  1.  MEMBERSHIP.  There  shall  be  a  Delegate 
Assembly,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  elected  by  the 
active  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  their  respective  counties.  Each  county  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  for  each  five  hundred  active  members  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  provided,  however,  that  each  county 
shall  have  at  least  one  delegate;  and  provided  further,  that 
no  school  district  shall  have  more  delegates  than  one  for 
each  five  hundred  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
A8Sf>ciation,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  in  the  district. 

Section  2.  Terms  of  Office.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two  years,  with 
approximately  one-half  of  the  members  elected  each  year. 
The  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  take  office  at 
the  close  of  the  Annual  Convention  following  their  election. 

Section  3.  Duties.  The  Delegate  Assembly  shall  meet 
at  the  Annual  Convention,  and  at  other  times  on  call  of  the 
President,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  on  request  of  one- 
fourth  of  its  members.  It  shall  fix  and  determine  the 
policies  of  the  Association,  approve  a  budget  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  shall  n^eive  and  act  upon  reports  of  the  Officers, 
Executive  Secretary,  and  all  Standing  Committees.  Subject 
to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business,  any  member  of  the  Association  shaO 
l>e  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  participate  in  dis¬ 
cussions  and  to  propose  policies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  VII  — Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations.  A  Nominating  Committee 
to  select  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Treasurer  shall  consist  of  one  meml>er  from 
each  county,  elected  in  alternate  years  by  the  active  mem- 
tiers  of  the  Association  in  that  county.  By  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  memliers  it  may  nominate  such  candidates. 
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Independent  nominations  may  be  made  by  petition. 
Petitions  for  independent  nomination  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Treasurer  shall  contain  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  signatures  of  active  members  of  the  Association,  with 
at  least  ten  such  signatures  from  each  of  eleven  counties. 

Section  2.  Elections  Committee.  The  President  of 
the  Association,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  shall  appoint  an  Elections  Committee. 
This  committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county.  No  officer  of  the  Association,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  member  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  a  member  of  this  committee.  ^ 

The  committee  shall  set  up  procedures  for  all  elections 
under  this  Constitution,  subject  to  such  general  policies 
as  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  adopt.  The  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  provide  for  a  secret  ballot,  provided  that,  in 
any  election  where  there  is  but  one  candidate  for  any  office 
or  position,  the  Elections  Committee  shall  declare  that 
candidate  elected. 

Section  3.  Election  of  Officers.  The  President, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  Annual  Convention,  or  by  mail  ballot  upon  die  request 
of  any  member  made  in  writing  to  the  Elections  Committee. 
Such  mail  ballot,  when  returned,  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  stub  detached  from  the  membership  receipt.  Voting  for 
officers  shall  take  place  on  every  day  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  except  the  last  day.  Votes  for  other  than  duly 
nominated  candidates  shall  be  void.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee  shall  promptly  make  public  the  results 
of  the  election. 

Section  4.  County  Elections.  The  President  of  the 
Association  or  someone  appointed  by  him.  shall  arrange 
for  the  time  and  place  of  elections  within  the  county  for 
members  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  Vlll  —  Executive  Secretary 

Section  1.  Executive  Secretary.  An  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  be  employed  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Section  2.  Duties.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall 
advise  and  assist  the  Officers,  Executive  Committee,  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  the  committees  of  the  Association 
to  execute  the  program  of  the  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  Officers  as  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
under  the  policies  established  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
He  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard,  but 
not  to  vote,  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  IX ^Committees 

Standing  Committees,  as  authorized  by  the  By-l^iws, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Exec'utive  Committee,  and  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  appointerl.  Special  committees 
shall  he  appointed  in  the  same  manner  an  standing  commit¬ 
tees.  At  least  one  member  of  each  committee  shall  Ite 
chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  X  —  Professional  Groups 

This  Association  shall  include  such  professional  groups 
as  shall  be  authorized  and  recognized  hy  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

ARTICLE  XI — Annual  Convention 

The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual  Convention  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Exet'utive  Committee  may 


determine,  provided,  however,  that  due  to  war  or  other 
conditions  relating  to  the  public  welfare,  the  Executive 
Committee  may  determine  whether  the  Annual  Convention 
shall  be  held.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  Convention  shall 
not  be  held,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  fix  a  place, 
and  the  time  between  November  1  and  November  15  when 
the  delegate  Assembly  shall  meet  in  lieu  of  the  Convention 
meeting,  and  such  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall 
constitute  an  Annual  Convention  in  so  far  as  the  Annual 
Convention  affects  the  taking  of  office  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  When  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  is  not  held  and  die  Delegate  Assembly  meets  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  provide  for 
voting  by  mail  only,  and  for  only  the  purposes  for  which 
mail  ballots  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  shall 
fix  the  time  between  November  1  and  November  15  when 
such  voting  shall  be  concluded,  and  such  mail  vote  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  voting  in  person 
had  been  conducted  at  an  Annual  Convention. 

ARTICLE  XII  —  Association  Records 

The  records  and  accounts  of  the  Association  and  of 
its  officers  and  committees,  shall  be  kept  in  books  provided 
by  the  Association  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Association  and  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
active  member.  Every  officer,  member  or  emjdoyee  of  the 
Association  having  funds,  papers,  books,  records  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  description  belonging  to  the  Association  sh^l 
give  up  the  same  on  demand  to  his  successor  in  office  or 
to  the  person  authorized  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  or  the 
Executive  Committee  to  receive  same. 

ARTICLE  XIII ^Quorum 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Delegate  .Assembly 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  at  the  Annual  Convention.  .A  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  any  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE  XIV  —  Amendments 

Section  1.  Ame.ndments  to  Constitution.  .Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  or  may 
be  proposed  by  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  500 
active  members  of  the  Association.  Amendments  so  pro- 
(Htsed  shall  be  published  in  full  in  the  facial  Publication 
of  the  Associati«)n  and  shall  then  be  submitted  by  ballot 
to  the  active  members  of  the  Association  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  governing  the  election  of  officers  (Art.  Vll-S).  A 
three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  ballots  cast  on  the  amendment 
shall  be  necessary  for  its  adoption. 

Section  2,  Amendments  to  By-L^ws.  Amendments 
to  the  By-I.aws  may  be  proposed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Executive  (.\*mmittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Drie- 
gate  Assembly.  .Ameiuhnents  so  proposed  shall  be  pub- 
iisheil  in  full  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the  .Associatkni. 
A  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  shall  then  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  sui-h 
amendments. 

By-Laws 

1.  Di'KS  -The  annual  iiu«a  ol  Active  Members  shall  be  three 
dollars,  except  that  the  dues  for  Retired  Teachers  shall  be  two 
dollars,  and  that  members  receiving  salaries  or  Masioas  and  an¬ 
nuities  fr\tm  the  New  Jersey  Penskm  and  Annuity  Fuad  of  1ms  than 
twelve  hundred  dollars  shrdl  pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of 
Asam'iate  Members  shall  be  one  dollar.  After  October  15  no  person 
shall  be  cr>nsidered  a  member,  shall  Vi>te,  or  be  entitled  to  any  ri^ht 
or  privilege  of  membership  whose  dues  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
are  unpaid. 

2.  Fiscal  Ykar — The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin 
.'^ptember  1  and  end  August  31. 
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3.  Duties  of  TaEASUiiEa — ^The  Treasurer  shall  deposit  the  funds 
of  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  Association  in  institutions 
approved  hy  the  Executive  Committee;  he  shall  be  ex-officio  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  and  shall  give  his  receipt,  counter¬ 
signed  by  a  representative  of  such  committee,  to  each  member  of 
the  Association  for  payment  of  dues.  He  shall  make  his  accounts 
available  for  an  annual  audit  and  shall  make,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  report,  such  other  reports  as  the  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Delegate  Assembly  may  require. 

4.  Bonding — The  Treasurer,  Executive  Secretary,  and  other 
employees  who  handle  Association  funds  shall  give  bonds  in  amounts 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  cost  of  such  bonds  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Association. 

5.  Vacancies — The  President  of  the  Association  shall  fill,  until 
the  following  annual  election  period,  all  vacancies  in  county  elective 
positions,  after  consultation  with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
county  in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

In  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Executive  Secretary  or  Treas¬ 
urer,  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint  an  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  or  an  Acting  Treasurer. 

6.  Nouinatinc  Committee — ^The  Nominating  Committee  shall 
meet  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  January  of  the  years  in  which 
officers  are  to  be  elected.  At  its  first  meeting  it  shall  receive  pro¬ 
posals  for  nominations  for  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer. 
Advance  notice  of  such  meeting  and  its  purpose  shall  be  printed  in 
not  less  than  two  issues  of  the  Official  Publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Names  so  proposed  shall  be  announced  in  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication.  t  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  then  meet  and,  prior 
to  the  third  Friday  in  March,  act  upon  such  proposed  names  and 
upon  no  others;  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate.  Nominations 
so  made  shall  be  announced  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association. 

7.  Independent  Nominations — Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  officers  shall  be  available  from  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Association  after  April  1  of  election  years.  They  shall 
be  filed  at  the  same  office  on  or  before  the  third  Friday  in  September. 

8.  County  Elections — In  determining  membership  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  or  other  elective  positions  based  on  Association  mem¬ 
bership,  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis.  County  elections  of  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  held 
between  October  1  and  31. 

9.  Election  of  Officers — The  names  of  and  facu  about  all 
candidates  shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
Association. 

Requests  for  mail  ballots  for  voting  for  officers  and  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  must  be  made  not  less  than  seven  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  years  in  which 
officers  are  to  be  elected. 

10.  Delegate  Assembly  Records — A  stenographic  record  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  made,  with  a  copy 
available  in  the  administrative  office  for  inspection  by  any  member 
of  the  Association.  Minutes'  of  such  meetings  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  based  on  that  record  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Official  Publication  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting. 

11.  Eaecutive  Committee  Records — Detailed  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  kept  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  office  of  the  Association,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  that  committee. 

12.  Executive  Secretary — ^The  Executive  Secretary  shall  keep 
all  minutes  and  records  of  the  Association,  be  custodian  of  the  seal, 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  keep  a  list  of  members  of  the  Association,  countersign  all 
orders  on  the  Treasurer,  direct  the  activities  of  all  Association  em¬ 
ployees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him. 

13.  Standing  Committees — The  Standing  Committees  shall  be: 

Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 
Committee  on  Educational  Research 
Committee  on  EmroUment 
Committee  on  Resolutions 
Committee  on  Legislation 
Committee  on  Necrology 
Committee  on  Audits 
Committee  on  Budgets 
^mmittee  on  Teacher  Welfare 
Editorial  Committee 
Coordinating  Committee 
Salary  Committee 

14.  Committees — Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Standing 
Committee  shall  be  filed  in  the  administrative  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  Standing  Committees  shall  report  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  writing  at  the  Annual  Convention.  Vacancies  in  all 
committees  except  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President  of  the  Association. 


15.  Delegate  Assembly — Privilege  of  the  floor  and  of  speaking 
on  all  motions  before  the  Delegate  Assembly  is  extended  to  all 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  all  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  when  problems  pertaining  to  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees  are  under  consideration. 

16.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning — The  Committee  on 
Long  Time  Planning  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall  consider 
and  report  upon  long  range  problems  and  policies  afiecting  the 
Association  and  its  work;  it  may  propose  appropriate  action  and 
shall,  when  requested  to  do  so,  direct  such  action. 

17.  Committee  on  Educational  Research— The  Committee  on 
Educational  Research  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Association  staff,  gather  data  and  information 
on  topics  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  and  on  such  other  topics  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
important. 

18.  Committee  on  Enrollment— The  Committee  on  Enroll¬ 
ment  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one  member  from  each  county. 
This  Committee  shall  secure  members  for  the  Association,  collect 
the  annual  dues  and  pay  them  to  the  Treasurer,  furnishing  him 
therewith  a  list  of  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  members 
from  whom  such  dues  have  been  collected,  and  giving  each  member 
the  Treasurer’s  receipt,  countersigned  by  a  representative  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Committee  on  Resolutions— The  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall  submit  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  its  consideration  such  resolutions  as  the  Committee 
deems  advisable. 

20.  Committee  on  Legislation — The  Committee  on  Legislation 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and 
one  member  from  each  county  not  represented  by  a  Congressional 
Member  appointee,  and  a  Chairman  who  shall  be  selected  at  large. 
It  shall  consider  legislation  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  me 
State,  and  shall,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  take  such  action  regarding  the 
same  as  it  may  deem  best.  This  Committee  shall  be  appointed  on 
April  1  next  succeeding  the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  or  until  its  successor  is  appointed;  provided,  however, 
that  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  October  1. 

21.  Committee  on  Necrology — The  Committee  on  Necrology 
shall  consist  of  three  members.  It  shall  report  the  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  died  during  the  year  and  plan  an  appropriate  memorial 
service. 

22.  Committee  on  Audits — The  Committee  on  Audits  shall 
consist  of  three  members.  It  shall  examine,  or  cause  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  before  each  Annual  Convention. 
It  shall  report  thereon  tD  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  action. 

23.  Committee  on  Budgets — ^The  Committee  on  Budgets  shall 

consist  of  five  members.  With  the  advice  of  the  Officers,  Executive 
Committee,  and  Executive  Secretary  it  shall  propose  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  action  a  budget  for  the  Association.  Members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  shall  have  full  and  complete  access  to  all 
financial  and  other  records  of  the  Association  pertinent  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  annual  budget.  , 

24.  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare — The  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare  shall  consist  of  six  members,  with  terms  of  three 
years  each.  They  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  that  two  terms 
will  expire  each  year.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the 
legal  status  of  teachers  who  are  in  contest  with  educational  authori¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  their  rights  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

25.  Editorial  Committee — The  Editorial  Committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  five  members.  It  shall  supervise  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
Association  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  authorized, 
within  the  framework  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
or  the  Executive  Committee. 

26.  Coordinating  Committee — The  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  State  and  National  Association  shall  consist  of  twenty -one 
members,  one  from  each  county,  exclusive  of  a  chairman.  The 
principal  functions  of  this  Committee  shall  be  to  promote  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Education  Association  and  to  propose  plans 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  local  and  county  teachers’  associations 
of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  and  recommend  action  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

27.  Salary  Committee — The  Salary  Committee  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  members.  It  shall  keep  the  Association  in 
formed  concerning  teachers’  salaries,  salary  schedules  and  salary 
policies,  and  sources  of  revenue. 

28.  Rules  of  Order — Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  the 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  Executive  Committee,  and  all 
special  and  standing  committees,  insofar  as  those  rules  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 
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